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PREFACE 


This  report— on  the  impact  by  1965  of  the 
improved  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  Illinois 
Waterway  upon  the  economic  structure  of  the 
Chicago  Area  and  of  parts  of  Northern  Illinois 
— has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
and  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Planning  and 
Development  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  That  re- 
quest expressed  the  conviction  of  responsible 
officers  of  both  agencies  that  neither  extreme 
pessimism  nor  optimism  was  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  local  or  state-wide  economic  planning. 
They  asked  that  an  objective  appraisal  be  made 
of  the  kinds  of  economic  change  that  might 
result  most  immediately  from  the  opening  of 
the  improved  Seaway;  their  interest  was  par- 
ticularly directed  toward  the  identification  of 
those  economic  activities  most  likely  to  expand 
quickly  or  to  initiate  new  operations  within 
the  study  areas.  This  report,  the  authors  hope, 
will  provide  that  kind  of  appraisal. 

To  be  of  maximum  utility,  this  study  needed 
to  be  available  early  in  the  period  of  antici- 
pated economic  adjustment.  The  time  limita- 
tions thus  imposed  upon,  and  accepted  by,  the 
authors  precluded  the  kind  of  detailed  and 
intensive  investigation  which  they  would  have 
desired.  Rather,  they  had  to  confine  them- 
selves to  a  general  summarization  of  the 
changes  most  likely  to  occur  in,  particularly, 
Chicago's  industrial  structure  and  they  have 
been  able  to  treat  specifically,  only  the  more 
important  types  of  industries  and  non-manu- 
facturing activities. 

Fortunately,  they  could  draw  upon  existing 
volumes  of  information  already  available  on 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  Seaway,  on  the  Port 
of  Chicago  and  its  facilities,  and  on  various 
aspects  of  Seaway-associated  urban  planning. 
These  sources  have  been  used  intensively  and 
have  been  cited  both  in  the  terminal  bibliog- 
raphy and  throughout  the  report.  In  particu- 
lar, some  of  these  earlier  studies  have  been 
helpful  in  Seaway  traffic  estimates;  others  have 
made  it  unnecessary  for  the  authors  to  engage 
in  industrial  site  analysis.  Special  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  work  of  Professor  Harold 
Mayer  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 


On  a  more  personal  note,  the  writers  wish 
to  express  their  appreciation  for  the  splendid 
encouragement  given  them  by  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Coulter,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
and  by  Mr.  Richard  Nowinson,  Chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Illinois  Division  of 
Industrial  Planning  and  Development.  Their 
interest  and  suggestions  initiated  this  study; 
their  respective  organizations  supported  it. 

Gratitude  is  also  due  a  list,  too  long  to 
reproduce  here,  of  individuals  who  gave  will- 
ingly and  helpfully  of  their  time  and  knowl- 
edge during  the  research  phase  of  this  project. 
Members  of  the  Chicago  Department  of  City 
Planning,  economists  and  officials  of  the  finan- 
cial institutions  of  the  city,  and  staff  members 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  are  a  few  among  the  many  whose 
contributions  were  indispensable  to  this  study. 

Although  the  authors  accept  full  responsibil- 
ity for  the  statements  and  conclusions  within 
this  report,  they  did  not  work  unassisted  in  its 
preparation.  Essential  tasks  in  both  research 
and  presentation  were  undertaken  by  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy of  the  University  of  Illinois,  whose 
contributions  are  gratefully  acknowledged: 
Mr.  James  A.  Bier,  Cartographer,  and  his  staff 
—Holly  W.  Byrne,  Byron  Daugherty,  and  Ray 
S.  Fukumoto;  special  research  assistants  within 
the  Department  of  Geography— Robert  Alt- 
schul,  John  R.  Bernick,  Charles  F.  Heller,  R. 
James  Heyl,  Robert  W.  Latta,  Herbert  Slutsky, 
James  A.  Taylor,  and  Donald  F.  Vollbracht; 
and  the  secretarial  staff  of  the  Department- 
Miss  Gladys  Hollingshead  and  Miss  Dorothy  D. 
Coslet.  Special,  and  indispensable,  secretarial 
assistance  was  given  by  Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Roepke. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  task  facing 
the  authors— and  of  the  short  time  available 
to  them  for  it— they  requested  that  an  Advisory 
Group  be  formed  of  business  executives,  econ- 
omists, planners,  and  officials  actively  con- 
cerned with  the  Port  of  Chicago.  This  group, 
meeting  frequently  with  the  authors,  made 
available  to  them  a  breadth  of  knowledge  and 
experience  they  could  not  themselves  supply. 
The  services  of  the  following— all  members  of 


the  Advisory  Croup— arc  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged, though  no  blame  should  fall  upon  them 
for  the  use  or  misuse  the  authors  made  of  their 
valuable  contributions: 

Thomas  G.  Ayers,  Vice  President 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Ira  J.  Bach,  Commissioner 
Department  of  City  Planning 
Chicago,  Illinois 

James  F.  Cannon,  Superintendent 
Division  of  Industrial  Planning  and 

Development 
State  of  Illinois 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Maxim  M.  Cohen,  General  Manager 
Chicago  Regional  Port  District 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Thomas  H.  Coulter,  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 

Industry 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Chester  R.  Davis,  Senior  Vice  President 
Chicago  Title  $c  Trust  Company 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Bruce  Dwinell,  Vice  President 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Fred  A.  Gerding,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
First  National  Bank  of  Ottawa 
Ottawa,  Illinois 

J.  J.  Harrington,  Jr.,  Partner 
J.  J.  Harrington  &  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Stanley  G.  Harris,  Jr.,  Vice  President 
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Chicago,  Illinois 

W.  W.  Huggett,  President 
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Chicago,  Illinois 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  been  thought 
by  many  to  possess  a  magical  ability  to  trans- 
form the  dreams  of  Industrial  Development 
Committees  into  gleaming  new  factories  and 
increased  employment.  In  vast  variety  and 
enormous  quantity,  raw  materials  would  flow 
over  the  Seaway  to  the  busy  plants,  and  manu- 
factured goods  would  be  carried  cheaply  and 
sold  easily  in  the  waiting  world  markets. 

These  dreams  of  new  wealth  seemed  nearly 
guaranteed  by  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
riches  already  existing  in  the  American  Mid- 
west. The  Great  Lakes  border  the  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  land  in  the  world.  The 
interior  of  North  America  possesses  minerals 
in  abundance:  coal,  oil,  iron  ore,  copper,  salt, 
fluorspar,  sands,  and  clays.  The  huge  accumu- 
lations of  industry  in  the  area  are  among  the 
most  efficient  and  diverse  in  the  world.  These 
resources  and  industries  in  the  past  have  been 
focused  on  a  virtually  land-locked  Lakes  sys- 
tem; certainly  when  the  new  accessibility  of 
the  area  to  the  materials  and  markets  of  the 
whole  world  is  created  by  the  opening  of  the 
improved  Seaway,  the  dreams  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion seem  plausible. 

But  plausible  dreams  are  not  practical  real- 
ities, and  the  impact  of  the  improved  Seaway 
upon  existing  major  economic  concentrations 
along  the  Lakes  may,  regrettably,  prove  less 
than  the  more  enthusiastic  proponents  of  Sea- 
way transportation  have  envisioned. 

We  are  concerned  in  this  report,  however, 
not  with  dreams  but  with  as  realistic  an  assess- 
ment as  possible  of  the  specific  effects  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Illinois  Waterway 
improvements  upon  an  existing  huge,  com- 


plex, and  dynamic  economic  unit— the  Chi- 
cago Standard  Metropolitan  Area  and  upon 
the  parts  of  Illinois  that  are  adjacent  to  the 
Illinois  Waterway. 

Chicago,  of  course,  is  not  an  isolated  entity; 
it  is  the  heart  of  a  continuous  belt  of  intensive 
industrial  and  commercial  development 
extending  from  mid-Wisconsin  around  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  into  western 
Michigan.  A  long-recognized  statistical  and 
economic  unit,  the  Chicago  Standard  Metro- 
politan Area  stands  supreme  within  the  inte- 
rior of  the  nation  in  nearly  every  measure  of 
manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  devel- 
opment. 

Most  closely  associated  with  this  dominating 
economic  center  is  that  part  of  Illinois  flank- 
ing the  Illinois  Waterway— stretching  south- 
westward  from  the  Chicago  Area  toward  the 
Mississippi  River.  Here  is  to  be  found  a  rap- 
idly developing  linear  pattern  of  industrial 
and  commercial  activity— an  area  tied  to  Chi- 
cago primarily  by  a  network  of  railroads,  but 
also  merging  economically  with  it  along  the 
connecting  link  of  the  Illinois  Waterway 
itself. 

The  Chicago  Area  and  the  Waterway- 
associated  counties  of  Illinois  are  the  regions 
of  concern  here.  They  have  much  in  common. 
Both,  for  example,  have  been  the  product  of 
a  gradually  developing  superlative  transpor- 
tation structure.  Chicago,  of  course,  is  the 
classic  transportation  center.  World  famous  for 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth  during  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Chicago  almost  leaped  into 
major-city  status  by  1845,  even  before  a  canal 
provided  an  economic  connection  between  the 
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(.leu  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River  system. 
I  he  early  Lakes  trade  of  the  city  was  phe- 
nomenal; its  grout li  was  assured  as  it  emerged 
as  a  primary  regional  capital— the  principal 
collecting  and  distributing  center  lor  the  goods 
produced  or  needed  on  the  developing  agri- 
(  ultural  frontier  of  the  American  interior.  To 
Chicago,  too,  came  more  trunk  line  railroads 
than  to  any  other  American— or  world— center. 
Added  were  the  barge  tows  on  the  Illinois 
Waterway,  the  small  ocean-going  ships  travers- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  its  old  lock 
system  and  the  Great  Lakes,  the  highways  that 
were  to  make  the  city  the  leading  truck  termi- 
nal of  the  nation,  and  finally,  the  oil  and  gas 
pipelines  and  the  airlanes.  Each  was  attracted 
by  the  incomparable  complex  of  economic 
activities  built  upon  a  base  bequeathed  by  its 
predecessors.  Each,  in  its  turn,  contributed  to 
the  growing  functional  complexity  of  the 
Chicago  Area. 

Similarly,  though  less  spectacularly,  the  area 
along  the  Illinois  Waterway  has  also  devel- 
oped under  the  spur  of  superior  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Crisscrossed  by  railroads,  high- 
ways, and  pipelines,  the  Waterway-associated 
area  has  developed  an  imposing  industrial  and 
commercial  structure  only  moderately  depend- 
ent upon  the  barge  route  connecting  the  Great 
Lakes  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Rather,  the 
Waterway  has  served  primarily  as  the  localiz- 
ing factor  in  the  development  of  a  series  of 
urban  centers  bound  to  each  other  and  to  the 
major  Chicago  complex  primarily  by  railroad. 

Even  in  the  light  of  the  superlative  existing 
transportational  networks  serving  both  areas, 
there  has  been  great  expectation  of  material 
gain  in  new  industries  and  functions  from  the 
improvements  in  Seaway  and  Waterway— even 
though  they  have  been  for  a  quarter-century 
a  part  of  the  areas'  facilities.  For  Chicago,  the 
improved  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  promised 
new  access  to  markets  and  raw  materials  of  the 
world,  while  both  the  improved  Seaway  and 
Waterway— through  their  increased  capacities 
—have  been  viewed  as  effective  new  competi- 
tors to  land  transportation  media  in  volume 
of  tonnage  carried.  Similar  benefits  have  been 
expected  to  accrue  to  the  Waterway-associated 
area. 


The  Organization  of  the  Study 

This  report  was  designed  to  evaluate,  real- 
istically and  without  bias,  the  general  and  spe- 
cific effects  of  Seaway  and  Waterway  improve- 
ment upon  the  existing  complex,  growing,  and 
(hanging  economic  structure  of  the  Chicago 
Standard  Metropolitan  Area  and  of  the  Water- 
way-associated counties  of  Illinois.  The  econ- 
omy of  this  area  has  dynamic  qualities  im- 
parted to  it  by  150  years  of  growth  and  change, 
with  developmental  trends  already  in  evidence 
prior  to— and  completely  independent  of— the 
opening  of  the  improved  Seaway  or  Waterway. 
The  structure  of  this  economy  in  its  existing 
patterns  and  trends  demanded  analysis  first, 
for  the  impact  of  either  waterway  improve- 
ment could  be  estimated  only  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  economic  growth  and  change 
inherent  within  the  Chicago  and  Waterway- 
associated  areas.  Either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion, the  total  new  traffic  contributions  of  the 
improved  waterways  will  be  so  small  as  to 
make  their  effects  detectable— if  at  all— only  as 
minor  modifications  of  existing  economic  con- 
ditions and  trends.  For  this  reason,  Parts  I  and 
II  of  this  report  discuss  the  economic  back- 
grounds and  prospects  of  the  Chicago  and 
Waterway-associated  areas  as  they  appear  in 
their  normal  development,  with  Seaway  and 
Waterway  playing  only  their  traditional  minor 
role. 

Part  I  discusses  briefly  the  historical  and 
contemporary  economic  structure  of  both  the 
Chicago  Area  and  of  the  Waterway-associated 
counties  of  Illinois.  In  that  discussion,  par- 
ticular emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  analysis  of 
the  employment  pattern  of  the  manufacturing 
and  non-manufacturing  sectors  of  their  econo- 
mies. That  emphasis  requires  a  word  of  expla- 
nation. Employment  has  been  chosen  as  the 
main  measure  of  relative  importance  of  indus- 
tries within  the  economic  complex  and  as  the 
principal  criterion  of  industrial  growth  and 
decline;  the  choice  was  made  for  three  reasons. 
First,  no  other  measure  of  industrial  activity— 
neither  investment,  value  added,  production 
volumes,  nor  any  other— has  the  same  meaning 
for  the  population-supporting  potential  of  an 
area  as  does  numbers  employed.  It  is  with 
employment,  not  with  product,  that  people  are 


concerned;  it  is  through  employment  oppor- 
tunities that  they  will  evaluate  the  economic 
prospects  of  the  Area  and  judge  the  impact  of 
waterway  improvements  upon  them.  Second, 
only  employment  figures  give  some  reasonable 
basis  for  comparing  the  respective  levels  of 
development  of  different  industries;  differ- 
ences in  degree  of  automation,  levels  of  labor 
productivity,  profit  margins,  and  other  char- 
acteristics may  be  so  pronounced  as  to  make 
other  measures,  if  not  meaningless,  at  least  mis- 
leading. Third,  only  employment  statistics 
were  available  for  the  periods  in  which  we 
were  interested  and  in  a  form  directly  com- 
parable or  reconcilable  from  one  period  to  the 
next. 

Part  II,  building  on  the  economic  trends 
outlined  in  the  historical  survey,  projects  the 
observed  patterns  of  growth  of  manufacturing 
and  non-manufacturing  industries  to  deter- 
mine the  probable  structure  of  Chicago's  econ- 
omy in  1965.  The  recognition  of  growth  trends 
and  changes  in  Chicago's  post-World  War  II 
economy  is  the  indispensable  starting  point  in 
estimating  the  extent  to  which  a  new  and 
minor  element— Seaway  and  Waterway  im- 
provement—may make  its  influence  felt.  The 
terminal  date  of  1965  was  suggested  to  the 
authors  as  one  sufficiently  in  the  future  to  per- 
mit some  evidences  of  Seaway  impact  to  have 
developed,  and  near  enough  at  hand  to  permit 
some  certainty  that  now-operative  economic 
trends  could  reasonably  be  projected. 

Part  III  turns  attention  specifically  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  to  the  impact  of  its 
improvement  upon  the  general  economic 
structure  of  Chicago.  Of  particular  concern  are 
the  growth  prospects  of  individual  industrial 
types  as  a  result  of  improvements  in  water 
transportation.  Estimates  of  the  improved  Sea- 
way's contribution  to  Chicago's  total  1965 
traffic  flow  are  made,  and  some  general  esti- 
mates of  the  effect  of  Seaway  improvement  on 
Chicago's  industrial  attractiveness  are  of- 
fered. A  survey  of  locational  needs  and  indus- 
trial costs  of  Chicago  Area  industries  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  a  detailed  consideration  of 
the  Growth  Prospects, of  individual  industrial 
types  in  view  of  Seaway  and  Waterway  im- 
provement. 

Part  IV  presents  a  series  of  detailed  findings 


which  have  grown  out  of  the  research  under- 
taken for  this  report.  These  itemized  findings, 
each  with  references  to  those  text  pages  on 
which  fuller  discussion  of  the  topics  may  be 
found,  serve  as  a  summarization  of  the  organ- 
ization and  results  of  our  work. 

Attached  to  the  body  of  this  report  are  two 
Appendices:  the  first  discusses  those  aspects  of 
rate-making  that  are  of  particular  pertinence 
to  an  assessment  of  Seaway  and  Waterway 
impact  upon  general  and  specific  freight  rates 
affecting  Chicago's  industrial  prospects;  the 
second  reviews  the  several  statistical  tech- 
niques employed  in  the  economic  analyses 
basic  to  the  study. 

Volume  II  of  this  report  contains  material 
pertaining  to  the  competitive  position  that 
Chicago  and  the  Waterway-associated  area  of 
Illinois  can  offer  industries,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  those  selected  in  Part  III  of  Vol- 
ume I  as  being  sensitive  to  waterway  improve- 
ment. Included  are  discussions  of  material 
availability  within  the  United  States,  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  the  world  as  well  as 
analyses  of  economic  and  other  characteristics 
of  Chicago  and  the  Chicago  Supporting  Area 
shown  on  Figure  8  of  Volume  I. 

Special  terminology.— In  the  body  of  this 
report,  certain  standardized  references  and 
terms  have  been  employed.  Our  primary  inter- 
est is  in  the  Chicago  Standard  Metropolitan 
Area;  to  avoid  needless  repetition  of  that  term, 
the  six-county  Standard  Metropolitan  Area 
will  be  referred  to,  simply,  as  the  Area.  Simi- 
larly, the  term  Waterway-associated  area  has 
been  adopted  to  designate  the  nineteen  Illinois 
counties,  outside  of  the  Standard  Metropolitan 
Area,  that  border  the  Illinois  River  and  Water- 
way. Any  time  the  words  Seaway  and  Water- 
way are  capitalized,  they  refer  specifically  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  Illinois 
Waterway,  respectively. 

The  terminology  of  industrial  classification 
also  has  been  standardized  in  this  report.  We 
employ,  basically,  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
That  Classification's  two-digit  breakdowns  di- 
vide all  American  manufacturing  industry 
into  twenty  main  activity  groups:  e.g.,  Primary 
Metal  Industries,  or  Food  and  Kindred  Prod- 
ducts.  It  is  to  one  of  these  primary  divisions 


thai  reference  is  made  in  this  study  when  the 
words  "group"  Or  "industry  group"  arc  used. 
On  the  other  hand,  "type"  or  "industry  type" 
refers  to  the  more  detailed  three-  and  four-digit 
subdivisions  of  the  various  industry  groups: 
e.g.,  Iron  and  Steel  Foundries  or  Gray  Iron 
Foundries  (as  part  of  the  Primary  Metal  In- 
dustries) or  Meat  Products  or  Meat  Packing 
Plants    (under  Food  and  Kindred  Products) . 

Guiding  Assumptions 

Several  general  and  specific  assumptions 
were  made  prior  to  the  inception  of  research 
on  this  report.  Those  assumptions,  detailed 
below,  provided  a  necessary  framework  for 
the  investigation  by  limiting  the  number  of 
variables  that  otherwise  would  have  had  to  be 
considered.  General  assumptions  are  con- 
cerned with  conditions  that  affect  the  use  of 
the  high  seas,  the  entry  of  goods  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  nationwide  location  of 
industry.  Specific  assumptions  deal  with  con- 
ditions that  pertain  to  the  position  of  Chicago 
in  relation  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the 
Illinois  Waterway. 

General  assumptions— The  authors  assumed 
that,  through  1965: 

1 .  There  would  be  no  major  war  or  other 
international  catastrophe  that  would  pre- 
vent the  general  use  of  ocean  shipping 
lanes  or  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

2.  There  would  be  no  significant  change  in 
international  political  alignments  or  phi- 
losophies that  materially  would  decrease 
or  increase  present  world  tensions. 

3.  There  would  be  no  significant  changes  in 
the  present  United  States  philosophy  and 
structuring  of  tariffs. 

4.  There  would  be  no  significant  changes  in 
the  policy  of  the  federal  government  to- 
ward directing  the  location  of  industrial 
plants  and  complexes. 

Specific  assumptions.— -The  authors  further 
assumed  that,  through  1965: 

1.  Chicago  would  receive  at  least  its  present 
proportion  of  the  United  States'  share  of 
the  overseas  trade  carried  via  the  St.  Law- 


rence Seaway;  that  share  is  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  of  imports  (excluding 
those  from  Canada)  and  about  43  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  ol  exports  to  oxer- 
seas  destinations. 

2.  Traffic  patterns  now  evident  on  the  Lakes, 
through  the  Welland  Canal,  and  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  would  be  maintained 
with  only  slight  modifications,  and  there 
would  be  an  increasing  volume  of  this 
traffic. 

3.  Facilities  for  docking,  handling  bulk  and 
general  cargoes,  trans-shipping  to  and 
from  land  media,  and  providing  neces- 
sary financial  and  commercial  services  at 
Chicago  would  be  at  least  equal  to,  and 
competitive  in  cost  with,  those  at  other 
important  Lakes  and  Canadian  ports. 

4.  Navigational  improvements  on  the  Calu- 
met-Sag Channel  would  be  completed  as 
planned,  and  maximum  impact  of  the 
Seaway  on  the  Waterway-associated  area 
particularly,  but  also  on  Chicago  itself, 
would  await  completion  of  those  improve- 
ments. 


Summary  of  Findings  and 
Conclusions 

The  impact  of  Seaway  and  Waterway  im- 
provement on  the  economic  structure  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Waterway-associated  counties 
will  be  positive  and  beneficial.  It  is  an  honest 
evaluation  to  say  that  the  impact  will  be  minor 
.  .  .  but  minor  only  against  the  background 
of  the  tremendous  economic  complex  that  is 
metropolitan  Chicago. 

The  Area's  present  trends  of  economic 
growth  alone  will  increase  1965  total  employ- 
ment by  nearly  270,000  more  workers  than  in 
1957:  that  "normal"  growth  will  be  seven 
times  the  expected  38,000  new  employees  at- 
tributable to  Seaway  improvement.  Yet,  for 
the  great  majority  of  American  cities  a  Seaway- 
induced  employment  increase  of  some  3cS,000 
would  constitute  a  major— not  just  an  inciden- 
tal—expansion. Certainly  no  other  area  within 
the  interior  of  the  United  States  has  the  mag- 
nitude and  diversity  of  industrial  and  com- 


mercial  development  to  minimize  the  impact 
of  such  major  improved  traffic  routes  as  does 
Chicago. 

By  any  conceivable  measure— new  freight 
tonnage,  new  industrial  employment,  added 
Area  income— waterway  improvement  cannot 
add  greatly  to  the  already  superlatively  devel- 
oped economic  structure  of  Chicago.  This 
does  not  imply  that  no  impact  will  be  felt  or 
be  separately  measurable.  The  economies  of 
both  study  areas  will  benefit,  particularly, 
from  a  long-range  side  effect  of  waterway  im- 
provement: as  water  transportation  becomes 
increasingly  competitive  to  established  land 
transport  media  in  both  capacity  and  quality 
of  service,  general  and  specific  freight  rates  on 
all  competing  media  will  either  actually  be  re- 
duced or  will  increase  less  rapidly  than  other 
industrial  costs.  That  anticipated  indirect  im- 
pact  holds  great   promise   for   the   economic 


growth  of  both  the  Chicago  and  Waterway- 
associated  areas. 

In  its  direct  benefits,  Seaway  improvement 
will  prove  more  selective.  Although  no  indus- 
tries not  now  within  the  study  areas  will  be 
newly  developed  there  solely  because  of  water- 
way improvements,  those  existing  industries 
dependent  upon  the  accumulation  of  raw  ma- 
terials may  be  significantly  benefited.  On  the 
other  hand,  industries  hoping  to  find  new  and 
unlimited  access  to  world  markets  through 
waterway  improvements  may  experience  less 
than  their  anticipated  benefits  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  accessibility  of  Mid- 
western markets  to  foreign  manufacturers.  Of 
the  nearly  one  hundred  Chicago  industries  con- 
sidered in  detail,  one-quarter  will  be  measur- 
ably benefited  by  the  Seaway;  very  few  will 
be  harmed.  Nearly  all  the  rest  will  continue 
their  established  developmental  trends. 


PART  I 

THE  ECONOMIC  STRUCTURE: 

METROPOLITAN  CHICAGO  AND  THE 

WATERWAY-ASSOCIATED  AREA 


Although  settled  relatively  late,  the  north- 
ern part  of  Illinois  has  become  dominant  in 
the  economy  of  the  state,  acquiring  the  major 
concentrations  of  population  and  of  manu- 
facturing and  non-manufacturing  activity. 
Within  that  northern  section  one  primary 
economic  complex  has  emerged— the  Chicago 
Standard  Metropolitan  Area.  With  well  over 
one-half  of  the  state's  population,  and  nearly 
three-fourths  of  its  manufacturing  and  service 
employees,  the  Illinois  portion  of  the  metro- 
politan area  emerges  not  only  as  dominant 
within  the  state  of  Illinois  but  also  as  a  major 
economic  unit  within  the  American  Midwest. 

Although  the  area  is  dominated  by  Chicago, 
other  centers  of  importance  are  to  be  found 
within  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Among 
the  most  important  are  those  along  the  Illinois 
Waterway  from  the  southwestern  margin  of 
the  metropolitan  area  to  below  Peoria  (Fig.  1). 
Initially  of  independent  origin,  these  Water- 
way-associated centers  were  early  irrevocably 
tied  to  the  Chicago  concentration  by  the  lines 
of  railroads  reaching  out  over  the  Illinois 
country  after  the  mid-1850's.  More  recently 
they  are  being  drawn  further  into  a  composite 
economic  unit  by  the  connecting  link  of  the 
Illinois  Waterway. 

We  shall  see  that  the  common  denominator 
in  the  periods  of  economic  growth  of  Chicago 
and  of  the  Waterway-associated  counties  has 
been  these  areas'  position  in  relation  to  a  con- 
tinually improving  transportation  system. 
Shifts  in  emphasis  among  the  industrial  types 
of  the  areas  are  associated  with  major  eco- 
nomic stimuli— the  Civil  War,  World  Wars  I 
and  II,  major  national  economic  trends,  and 
technological  advances— but  throughout  the 
economic  history  of  both  Chicago  and  the 
Waterway-associated    counties,    it    has    been 


transportation  which  has  dominated,  directed, 
and  timed  their  development. 

The  development  of  both  parts  of  this  eco- 
nomic composite— the  Chicago  Area  and  the 
Waterway  cities— provides  the  framework 
within  which  future  growth  and  change  will 
occur.  The  past,  however  varied  and  diverse 
its  pattern,  has  set  the  unalterable  stage  of  ac- 
tion. Whatever  the  effects  that  the  improved 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  improved  Illinois 
Waterway  may  have,  their  force  can  be  re- 
flected only  as  a  modification  of  the  existing 
pattern.  It  is  to  this  pattern,  as  essential  back- 
ground for  the  present  and  the  future,  that 
we  now  turn. 

Economic  Growth  of  Chicago 

The  decision  of  the  Illinois  state  legislature 
in  1829  to  sponsor  a  canal  connecting  the 
Creat  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi  River  system 
brought  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan 
the  primary  focus  of  inland  transportation  in 
the  United  States.  The  new  town  of  Chicago 
was  established  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
proposed  canal,  and  sale  of  town  lots  was  par- 
tially to  finance  waterway  construction.  In 
its  early  years  following  1833,  Chicago  grew 
with  the  settlement  of  the  prairies.  It  served 
as  a  focus  of  overland  roads  and  wagon  trails 
from  the  east  and  south;  it  became  a  main 
traffic  port  on  the  Creat  Lakes.  Coods  and 
immigrants  sailed  into  the  port  of  Chicago, 
and  there  was  collected  the  produce  of  the 
new  agricultural  frontier.  Chicago's  impor- 
tance, even  in  its  earliest  days,  rested  upon  its 
transportational   central  it  v. 

It  was  therefore  trade,  not  manufacturing, 
which  dominated  the  economic  life  of  carlv 
Chicago.  Those  industries  which  were  devel- 


oped  were  closely  connected  with  the  agricul- 
tural setting  of  the  city.  The  movement  of 
grain,  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  prairie  farm 
products  to  the  new  trade  center  led  to  the 
development  of  milling,  brewing,  slaughter- 
ing, and  meat  packing  (Table  I)  .  However, 
the  sparse  settlement  of  the  areas  around  Chi- 
cago and  the  inadequate  land  transportation 
facilities  connecting  those  agricultural  dis- 
tricts with  the  city  tended  to  slow  the  develop- 
ment of  industries,  other  than  those  supply- 
ing immediate  needs  of  the  local  population 
and  such  special  industries  as  grew  out  of  the 
trade  functions  of  the  town. 

Chicago's  primary  emphasis  on  trade  activi- 
ties—associated with  collecting,  storing,  and 
processing  of  goods— underwent  substantial 
change  after  the  mid-1850's,  again  largely  as 
the  result  of  transportational  factors.  Improve- 
ment in  transportation  facilities  expanded 
Chicago's  trade  area:  the  increased  use  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  improvements  in  the  Great  Lakes 
waterways,  the  opening  of  the  Illinois-Mich- 
igan Canal  (1848),  the  development  of  the 
telegraph  and— most  important  of  all— the 
rapid  spread  of  railroads  placed  Chicago  in 
a  position  to  serve  commercially  the  entire 
Middlewest.  Raw  materials  of  all  kinds  neces- 
sary to  the  developing  urban  center  and  its 
agricultural  hinterland  were  brought— par- 
ticularly by  water— to  the  city.  The  further 
settlement  of  the  agricultural  interior  provid- 
ed both  increased  farm  surplus  for  processing 
and  larger  markets  for  manufactured  goods. 

The  railroad  added  luster  and  strength  to 
Chicago's  position  as  the  crossroads  of  the  na- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  railroads  provided 
a  market  that  was  itself  instrumental  in  alter- 
ing Chicago's  economic  base  to  one  with  great- 
er emphasis  upon  manufacturing.  The  Area 
quickly  became  a  major  supplier  of  railroad 
equipment:  rolling  mills  were  opened  in  the 
late  1850's,  producing  iron  rails;  in  1865,  the 
first  steel  rails  of  American  make  were  pro- 
duced in  the  city.  Car  repair  and  building 
shops,  boiler  works,  and  railroad  wheel  plants 
were  other  additions  to  the  city's  industrial 
structure. 

The  expansion  of  large-scale  farming  on  the 
prairies  made  new  opportunities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  barbed  wire  and  of  agricultural  ma- 


chinery, both  of  which  centered  in  Chicago. 
Agricultural  goods  processing,  however,  re- 
mained the  most  important  manufacture  of 
pre- 1860  Chicago.  Meat  packing  and  milling 
were  the  largest  individual  industries,  and 
brewing  and  distilling  were  both  important. 
Yet  Chicago  remained,  prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
essentially  a  commercial  center  with  an  ever- 
expanding  sphere  of  influence;  its  full  indus- 
trial development  was  yet  to  come. 

The  Civil  War  brought  it.  For  the  first  time, 
a  truly  national  market  appeared  for  manu- 
factured goods  and  Chicago— the  crossroad- 
was  well-placed  to  serve  it.  The  city  became  an 
industrial  center  of  national  importance,  and 
manufacturing  became  nearly  as  important  as 
trade  and  commerce  in  its  economy.  The  in- 
dustrial demands  of  the  war,  the  Area's  great- 
ly expanded  agricultural  trade,  and  technolog- 
ical advances  in  many  fields  contributed  to  the 
expansion  of  old— and  the  rise  of  several  im- 
portant new— industries  in  Chicago.  During 
the  war,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  closing  of 
many  southern  livestock  markets,  the  city  be- 
came the  most  important  meat  packing  center 
in  the  United  States.  Chicago's  established 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  clothes  of  eastern 
manufacture  was  augmented  by  a  large  local 
clothing  industry  when  wartime  producers  of 
uniforms  turned  to  the  making  of  men's 
clothes.  Stimulated  by  the  Civil  War,  the  man- 
ufacture of  boots  and  shoes  became  important, 
and  the  furniture,  agricultural  machinery,  and 
iron  and  steel  industries  grew  with  renewed 
vigor. 

By  1875  most  of  the  industries  important  in 
Chicago  for  the  next  half-century  were  well 
established.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury, meat  packing,  men's  clothing,  furniture, 
agricultural  machinery,  and  iron  and  steel  con- 
tinued their  rapid  growth,  often  at  a  rate  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  industry  elsewhere  in  the 
nation.1  Chicago  gradually  was  achieving  its 
full  industrial  potential,  and  during  the  period 
from  1875  to  1900  manufacturing  became  of 
greater  importance  than  commerce  to  the 
economy  of  Chicago. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  Chicago  stood 
as  the  pre-eminent  industrial  center  of  the 

JJndustrial  activity,  growth,  and  decline  have  in  this 
survey  been  measured  solely  by  volume  of  employment;  no 
other  consistent  or  comparable  figures  are  available. 


American  Midwest.  But  it  did  not  stand  en- 
tirely alone,  lor  already  there  had  emerged  a 
series  of  specialized  industrial  sub-centers 
whose  economic  unity  was  soon  to  be  recog- 
nized within  the  framework  of  a  Standard 
Metropolitan  Area1  (Fig.  1).  Gary,  Indiana, 
and  the  other  "Calumet"  cities  to  the  south 
and    southeast    of    Chicago    had    developed, 
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Figure    1 

THE   1956  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
WATERWAY-ASSOCIATED  COUNTIES 

Of  the  19  counties  bordering  the  Illinois  Waterway,  only 
3  contain  major  industrial  concentrations.  Twelve  of  the 
counties  have  less  than  1000  manufacturing  workers  each. 

around  the  turn  of  the  century,  as  principal 
concentrations  of  iron,  steel,  and  heavy  manu- 
facturing. Of  independent  origin  were  the  Fox 
Valley    settlements    of    Kane    County— estab- 

JThe  original  Standard  Metropolitan  Area — composed 
of  Cook,  Du  Page,  Kane,  Lake,  and  Will  counties,  Illinois, 
and  Lake  County,  Indiana — was  recently  expanded  to  in- 
clude McHenry  County,  Illinois,  and  Porter  County,  In- 
diana. Because  data  are  so  far  available  only  for  the 
smaller,  six-county  unit,  all  references  in  this  report  will 
be  to  the  original  Standard  Metropolitan  Area,  not  to  the 
current  "Chicago,  Illinois-Northwest  Indiana  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area." 


lished  manufacturing  cities  during  the  early 
years  of  Chicago,  but  by  1900  becoming  im- 
portant as  integrated  outliers  of  Chicago's  own 
industrial  activity. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  the  Chicago  Area  became  solidly  es- 
tablished as  the  second-ranking  industrial  com- 
plex of  the  United  States.  The  industrial  de- 
mands and  economic  changes  caused  by  World 
War  I  resulted  in  a  realignment  of  the  major 
industries  in  the  city.  During  the  twenty  years 
after  1900  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  its 
growth  accelerated  by  the  national  demand  for 
steel,  became  the  largest  and  most  important 
in  Chicago.  Meat  packing  dropped  to  second 
place,  and  for  the  first  time  a  food  processing 
industry  was  not  the  leader  among  Chicago's 
industries.  Third  position  was  newly  won  by 
printing  and  publishing  (Table  I  )  .  Other 
changes  in  Chicago's  manufacturing  structure 
occurred:  men's  clothing  and  the  furniture 
industries  declined  in  relative  importance  due 
to  decentralization  of  activities  and  competi- 
tion from  other  centers,  while  machinery  (es- 
pecially electrical  machinery)  and  chemicals 
grew  in  importance. 

By  1919  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Area 
accounted  for  more  than  6  per  cent  of  all  the 
manufacturing  workers  of  the  United  States. 
Within  the  complex,  Chicago  was  then,  as  it 
is  now,  the  pre-eminent  center  of  activity  with 
78  per  cent  of  the  Area's  manufacturing  work- 
ers. Its  industrial  structure  had  assumed  the 
pattern  maintained  in  subsequent  years.  Dur- 
able metal  goods  ranging  from  basic  iron  and 
steel  products  to  machinery  manufacture  were 
dominant;  much  less  important  were  the  non- 
durables,  despite  Chicago's  reputation  as  a 
center  of  printing  and  publishing  and  of  meat 
packing. 

During  the  two  inter-war  decades  the  most 
important  economic  events  in  every  major  in- 
dustrial center  in  the  United  States  were  the 
swings  of  the  gross  business  cycle.  First  came 
a  decade  of  unusual  prosperity,  then  one  of 
unusual  depression.  The  swings  of  the  eco- 
nomic cycle  were  particularly  strong  in  Chi- 
cago because  of  the  great  emphasis  in  the  city 
on  the  manufacture  of  producers  goods  (goods 
for  sale  to  other  manufacturers)  —an  emphasis 
which  was  actually  intensified  during  the  in- 
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iii  war  period.  During  the  "Boom"  of  the 
L920's,  Chicago  industry  employed  a  rapidly 
im  reasing  share  <>l  the  nation's  manufacturing 
workers;  during  the  I930's,  however,  the  great- 
er impact  of  the  depression  in  all  areas  manu- 
facturing producers  goods  led  to  a  sharp  de- 
dine  in  Chicago's  proportion  of  American 
manufacturing  employment.  Yet,  by  1939, 
Chicago  had  regained  its  position;  the  Area 
held  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  nation's  man- 
ufacturing workers,  and  has  maintained  that 
level  ever  since. 

During  the  inter-war  period,  through  pros- 
perity and  depression,  changes  were  taking 
place  in  the  industrial  structure  of  the  Chi- 
cago Area.  Two  such  developments  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  First  are  the  changes  in 
the  relative  importance  of  some  of  the  major 
industries.  Differing  growth  rates,  differing 
speeds  of  recovery  from  the  depression,  and 
changes  in  the  advantages  of  Chicago  for  par- 
ticular industries  resulted  in  a  new  industrial 
hierarchy  in  the  Area.  Some  of  the  old  leaders 
were  displaced.  Meat  packing,  which  had  be- 
gun to  decline  in  relative  importance  earlier, 
continued  to  drop;  during  this  period  Chicago 
lost  its  national  dominance  in  this  industry. 
Following  World  War  I,  both  the  men's  cloth- 
ing and  the  furniture  industries  also  fell  in 
relative  importance  in  the  Area.  Others  grew 
and  assumed  dominant  positions  in  Chicago's 
industrial  pattern  during  the  inter-war  period. 
Most  of  the  industries  which  experienced  rela- 
tive or  absolute  growth  were  in  the  field  of 
producers  goods— especially  tin  cans  and  tin 
ware,  basic  iron  and  steel,  several  categories  of 
electrical  machinery,  and  paints  and  varnishes. 
The  leading  industry— with  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  all  manufacturing  employees  in  the 
Area— was  one  selling  almost  exclusively  to 
•producers:  basic  iron  and  steel.  The  only  out- 
standing growth  industry  producing  consum- 
ers goods  was  printing  and  publishing,  which 
during  the  inter-war  period  grew  to  second 
rank  among  the  Chicago  Area's  industries. 

The  second  significant  change  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  diversification  of  Chi- 
cago's industry.  A  great  many  new  types  of 
manufacturing  located  in  the  Area,  some  un- 
known until  technological  developments  oc- 
curring during  this  period  made   them   pos- 


sible; diversity  was  also  achieved  by  a  very 
rapid  growth  of  some  industries  which  had 
been  relatively  unimportant  in  the  past.  De- 
velopment ol  petroleum  refining,  organi<  and 
inorganic  chemicals,  radio  and  other  brain  Iks 
ol  the  electronics  industry,  and  various  types 
of  nonlerrous  metal  manufacture  brought  new 
industrial  diversity  to  Chicago. 

Chicago  stood  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II 
in  a  stronger  position  industrially  than  she 
had  enjoyed  after  the  first  World  War.  In  di- 
versity of  industry,  in  availability  of  trained 
and  skilled  labor,  and  in  capacity  to  manufac- 
ture the  goods  so  vital  to  the  war  effort,  Chi- 
cago entered  the  decade  of  the  HMO's  indus- 
trially strong  with  her  role  in  the  nation's  total 
manufacturing  picture  undiminished. 

Because  of  the  high  level  of  military  expen- 
diture which  has  been  maintained  in  the  years 
since  World  War  II,  the  war  and  post-war 
years  may  be  treated  as  a  single  period.  The 
years  since  1939  have  seen  a  further  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  relative  importance  of 
some  of  Chicago's  established  old-line  indus- 
tries, and  the  rise  of  new  industrial  leaders, 
notably  in  the  metal  trades.  Food  processing, 
furniture  and  fixtures,  and  apparel  underwent 
substantial  relative  declines.  These  three  in- 
dustries—which in  1939  accounted  for  more 
than  one-quarter  of  all  of  the  Chicago  Area's 
industrial  workers— had  in  1947  less  than  18 
per  cent  and  in  1957  less  than  16  per  cent  of 
its  manufacturing  employment.  There  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  during  the  war  and  post- 
war years  significant  growths  in  the  fields  of 
metals  and  machinery  manufacturing. 

A  new  pattern  of  Chicago  industrial  domi- 
nation gradually  emerged  as  manufacturing 
activity  became  ever  more  concentrated  on  the 
production  of  durable  goods.1  Among  the 
most  important  growth  industries  in  the  new 
pattern  were  electrical  and  non-electrical  ma- 
chinery manufacturing,  which  together  in 
1939  accounted  for  slightly  over  IS  per  cent 
of  the  Chicago  Area's  manufacturing  workers 


'The  contrast  between  durable  and  non-durable  goods 
should  be  recognized  as  distinct  from  the  producers  and 
consumers  goods  breakdown  of  industries.  While  the  latter 
refers  to  the  immediate  buyers  for  whom  the  products  are 
intended,  the  former  division  of  industries  is  a  generalized 
expression  of  the  relative  permanence  of  the  products.  For 
example,  household  electrical  appliances,  though  con- 
sumers goods,  are  considered  as  (consumers)  durables. 
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and  by  1957  accounted  for  more  than  one- 
quarter.  The  net  result  of  these  industrial 
shifts  and  changes  has  been  a  weakening  of 
Chicago's  position  in  the  old-line  leaders  such 
as  food  processing,  furniture,  and  clothing, 
and  a  further  increase  in  its  early-developed 
importance  in  production  of  basic  durable 
goods. 

During  the  changes  and  realignments  which 
resulted  in  the  war  and  post-war  period,  Chi- 
cago's rate  of  industrial  growth  remained  con- 
stant. In  1957,  as  it  had  in  1920,  the  Chicago 
Standard  Metropolitan  Area  accounted  for  a 
little  over  6  per  cent  of  all  the  industrial  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States.  Although  its  in- 
dustrial pattern  was  altered,  its  strength  was 
undiminished. 


run  a  full  course— from  complete  domination 
of  the  local  economy  by  a  single  outstanding 
activity,  to  such  complete  diversification  that 
no  one  function  remains  predominant.  In  prac- 
tice, the  majority  of  the  major  urban  centers 
of  the  United  States  show  a  combination  of 
those  two  extremes:  they  specialize  in  one  or  a 
few  principal  activities,  yet  have  as  part  of 
their  economic  base  a  notable  diversity  in  sec- 
ondary functions. 

That  economic  base  is  not  always,  of  course, 
dominated  by  manufacturing  industries.  Many 
centers,  large  and  small,  have  achieved  their 
distinctive  economic  character  through  con- 
centration on  non-manufacturing  activities, 
such  as  government,  retail  trade,  mining.  In 
the  majority  of  our  larger  cities,  however,  it  is 
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MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT,   1939-1957   CHICAGO  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

Chicago's  industrial  employment  has  boomed  since  its  low  point  at  the  end  of  the  Depression.  In  the  years  since  1939, 
manufacturing  employment  has  increased  nearly  60  per  cent  to  more  than  one  million  workers  in  1957.  Every  industrial 
class  save  one  shared  in  that  expansion;  but  that  single  exception — miscellaneous  non-durables — provides  the  key  to  an 
essential  change  which  has  slowly  been  taking  place  in  the  industrial  structure  of  Chicago.  Chicago  gained  its  primary 
industrial  reputation  in  the  production  of  a  wide  array  of  consumers  non-durables:  meat  packng,  clothing,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  years  since  the  First  World  War,  the  Area  has  become  increasingly  a  major  heavy  industrial  center  for  the  nation. 
As  the  graph  shows,  that  trend  away  from  the  non-durables  and  toward  specialized  producers  goods  production  was  an 
important  part  of  the  wartime  and  post-war  years.  By  1957,  machinery  and  metals  accounted  for  over  one-half  of  Chicago's 
manufacturing  employment.  The  city's  traditional  role  as  clothier  and  hog  butcher  to  the  nation  has  been  lost;  in  its 
place  a  new  reputation  in  the  field  of  producers  durables  has  been  developed.  Besides  metals  and  machinery,  transporta- 
tion equipment,  chemicals,  and  miscellaneous  durable  goods  all  enhanced  their  relative  positions  within  the  Area  between 
1939  and  1957. 


Present  Economic  Composition 
of  Chicago 

The  unique  character  of  any  economic  cen- 
ter is  derived  from  the  pattern  of  productive 
activities  displayed  there.  That  pattern  may 


the  manufacturing  industries  which  have  given 
particular  character  to  the  local  economy. 
Whatever  may  be  the  contemporary  distribu- 
tion of  employees  between  the  manufacturing 
and  non-manufacturing  sectors  of  their  econ- 
omy, it  is  for  their  industrial  structure  that 
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the  c  i i  ics  arc  best  known  and  by  their  relative 
development  of  manufacturing  specialties  that 
they  are  best  characterized.  Chicago  is  one  of 
these. 


tics,  Chicago  stands  supreme  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  and  second  only  to  the  larger  New 
York  concentration  in  national  importance; 
although  it  holds  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
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NON-MANUFACTURING   EMPLOYMENT,   1939-1957   CHICAGO   STANDARD  METROPOLITAN   AREA 

With  over  60  per  cent  of  its  employees  in  non-manufacturing  activities,  Chicago  follows  the  pattern  of  most  major  met- 
ropolitan centers  in  the  United  States — towards  an  increasing  employment  emphasis  on  the  provision  of  services.  As 
befits  a  major  regional  center,  the  Area  has  developed  a  full  range  of  essential  centralized  non-manufacturing  activities. 
None  is  dominant  within  the  city's  employment  structure,  although  some — like  transportation — are  exceptionally  well 
developed.  During  the  wartime  and  post-war  years,  the  relative  importance  of  non-manufacturing  activities  within  Chicago's 
economy  declined  somewhat;  non-manufacturing  employment  grew  only  some  34  per  cent,  while  manufacturing  workers 
increased  nearly  60  per  cent.  Even  so  non-manufacturing  Chicago  remained  numerically  superior  to  the  manufacturing 
sector. 

Growth  in  the  various  service  industries  was  not  uniform.  As  the  graph  shows,  all  branches  of  non-manufacturing  activity 
underwent  substantial  employment  increases,  but  a  new  hierarchy  of  service  activities  was  emerging.  These  changes — e.g., 
the  relative  decline  of  retailing,  increase  in  wholesaling,  etc. — reflect  both  national  and  local  developments  within  the 
service  industries. 


The  Chicago  Area,  as  we  have  seen,  has  had 
a  long  history  as  a  nationally  important  manu- 
facturing center;  its  present  industrial  com- 
position is  basic  to  the  characterization  of  its 
total  economy  (Fig.  2)  .  The  keynote  of  that 
composition  is  industrial  specialization.  Two 
industries  stand  out  as  dominant  within  Chi- 
cago's manufacturing  structure;  these  are  the 
metals— primary  and  fabricated,  and  machin- 
ery—electrical and  non-electrical.  Together, 
these  industries  account  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  manufacturing  employment  and 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  employment  in 
the  Chicago  Area. 

Each  of  these,  in  its  development  in  Chi- 
cago, has  become  important  to  the  entire  Mid- 
dlewest.  In  general,  of  course,  Chicago's  domi- 
nance as  the  industrial  center  of  interior 
United  States  is  unassailable.  In  fact,  in  both 
manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  activi- 


nation's  population,  the  Chicago  Area  con- 
tains 6  per  cent  of  the  country's  manufactur- 
ing employees  and  more  than  5  per  cent  of  its 
non-manufacturing  workers.  But  in  each  of 
the  four  industry  groups  making  up  metals 
and  machinery,  Chicago's  regional  and  nation- 
al importance  is  even  more  striking.  Meas- 
ured by  the  numbers  of  people  served  by  them, 
each  supplies  a  population  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  that  within  the  Area  itself.1  Certain 
industrial  types  within  these  four  groups  serve 
an  even  wider  market;   rolling  mills,  metal 

'The  "population  served"  technique  is  explained  and 
illustrated  in  detail  in  Appendix  B  of  this  report.  Essen- 
tially, the  technique  seeks  to  measure  the  regional  sig- 
nificance of  the  local  economic  structure  by  applying  to 
each  activity  a  nationally  derived  "population-per-em- 
ployee"  figure.  Assuming  no  areal  specialization,  each  cen- 
ter for  each  activity  should  serve  only  its  own  population 
numbers;  when  the  number  of  local  employees  is  sufficient 
to  serve  a  significantly  larger  population,  the  regional  im- 
portance of  the  center  is  more  clearly  seen.  The  technique, 
of  course,  also  reveals  "deficit  industries" — those  in  which 
local  employment  is  insufficient  to  serve  local  population. 
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stamping,  electrical  appliances,  and  communi- 
cation equipment;  for  example,  each  serve 
some  twenty-five  million  people. 

Not  only  regionally,  but  nationally,  Chicago 
is  a  major  supplier  of  primary  and  fabricated 
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Figure  2 

The  1957  Manufacturing  Employment  in  the  Chicago 
Standard  Metropolitan  Area 

Metals  and  machinery  industries  dominate  the  structure 
and  account  for  one-half  the  employees;  the  other  half 
are  divided  among  many  groups  and  illustrate  the  indus- 
trial diversity  of  Chicago. 


metals  and  of  electrical  and  non-electrical  ma- 
chinery. For  the  four  groups,1  an  average-  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  employ- 
ment in  these  industries  is  found  in  Chicago; 
an  even  larger  proportion  of  some  of  the 
specific  industrial  types  within  these  groups 
is  found  there.  Chicago  has  more  work- 
ers employed  in  these  four  manufacturing 
groups,  taken  together,  than  any  other  indus- 
trial area  in  the  United  States  and  they  are 
particularly  responsible  for  Chicago's  rank  as 
the  second  largest  industrial  concentration  in 
the  United  States. 

Two  other  industries  long  established  in 

!In  this  report,  "group"  refers  to  the  two-digit  break- 
down of  industry  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification; 
"type"  refers  to  three-  and  four-digit  subdivisions. 


Chicago— food  products,  and  printing  and  pub- 
lishing—are still  of  major  importance  both 
locally  and  nationally.  Once  famed  as  the  meat 
packing  center  of  the  United  States,  Chicago 
has  slowly  declined  in  relative  importance  in 
this  and  some  other  branches  of  the  food  proc- 
essing industry.  In  1957,  however,  there  were 
still  more  than  90,000  food  processing  workers 
in  Chicago;  this  was  about  9  per  cent  of  all 
manufacturing  employees  in  the  Chicago  Area 
and  nearly  6  per  cent  of  all  those  employed  in 
this  industry  in  the  United  States.  Printing 
and  publishing,  although  also  declining  rela- 
tively in  Chicago,  still  employed  in  1957  about 
8  per  cent  of  all  the  manufacturing  workers 
in  Chicago  and  nearly  10  per  cent  of  all  the 
printing  and  publishing  employees  in  the 
United  States.  In  both  industries,  then,  Chi- 
cago remains  a  major  regional  supplier:  in 
meat  products,  Chicago  Area  employment  is 
sufficient  to  serve  a  population  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  Area;  commercial  printing  is  devel- 
oped to  supply  some  three  and  one-half  times 
the  Chicago  Area's  own  population. 

Certain  other  industries  in  the  Chicago 
Area  are  perhaps  more  important  in  serving 
the  national  market  than  they  are  in  provid- 
ing employment  opportunities  in  Chicago. 
Examples  of  these  are  products  of  petroleum 
refining  and  instrument  manufacture,  in 
which  9  and  1 1  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
total  national  employment  in  that  industry 
is  found  in  the  Area.  Petroleum  refining  in 
Chicago  serves  a  population  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  Area  itself,  and  establishes  Chicago 
as  the  most  important  refining  center  in  the 
midwestern  region  of  the  country.  Within  the 
general  field  of  "instruments,"  Chicago  serves 
two  and  one-half  times  its  own  population. 
Neither  petroleum  products  nor  instrument 
manufacture,  however,  employs  more  than  2 
to  3  per  cent  of  Chicago's  manufacturing  work- 
ers. Such  industries  as  apparel,  chemicals, 
transportation  equipment,  and  the  "miscel- 
laneous" category  each  employ  between  3  and 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  manufacturing  workers 
in  Chicago,  though  only  2  to  6  per  cent  of 
those  in  each  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Chicago's  position  and  character  as  a  manu- 
facturing center  is  based  not  only  on  the  domi- 
nance of  a  few  industries— notably  metals  and 
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machinery— but  also  and  very  importantly  on 
a  diversity  of  industrial  activities  unexcelled 
anywhere  in  the  country.  Thus,  a  group  of  in- 
dustries neither  particularly  large  in  terms  of 
employment  in  the  Chicago  Area  nor  impor- 
tant in  supplying  the  national  market  are  nev- 
ertheless important  to  the  character  of  the 
Chicago  industrial  complex.  The  textile,  lum- 
ber and  wood  products,  pulp  and  paper,  rub- 
ber, leather,  and  stone,  clay,  and  glass  indus- 
tries each  employ  more  than  one  per  cent  ol  all 
manufacturing  workers  in  the  Chicago  Area 
and  up  to  5  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  in 
the  respective  industries  in  the  United  States. 
While  minor  in  number  of  workers,  these  in- 
dustries are  particularly  important  as  sources 
of  finished  or  semi-finished  goods  used  by  the 
major  manufacturers  in  the  Chicago  complex. 
Although  Chicago's  economic  character  is 
established  particularly  by  her  manufacturing, 
more  workers  (61  per  cent  of  the  total)  are 
employed  in  non-manufacturing  activities 
(Fig.  3).  In  1957,  the  largest  groups  of  non- 
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Figure  3 

The    1957    Non-manufacturing    Employment    in    the 
Chicago  Standard  Metropolitan  Area. 

Service  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  workers  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  non-manufacturing  employees.  Activities 
such  as  transportation,  for  which  Chicago  is  justly  famous, 
require  fewer  employees  to  fulfill  their  functions. 


manufacturing  employees  in  the  Chicago  Area 
were  in  retail  trade  and  sci\  i(  es;  together  thi  M 

provided  nearly  one  hall  of  the  non-manufac- 
turing jobs.  Construction,  public  utilities, 
wholesale  trade,  and  finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate  each  provided  10  to  15  per  cent  ol 
Chicago's  non-manulac  tin  ing  employment.  In 
all  these  non-manufacturing  activities,  Chi- 
cago's share  of  United  States  employment  is 
significantly  above  Chicago's  share  of  the  na- 
tion's population. 

A  combination  of  broad  diversity  and  con- 
siderable specialization  thus  characterizes  both 
the  manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  Chicago  Standard  Metropolitan 
Area.  In  many  of  its  economic  activities,  Chi- 
cago provides  goods  and  services  for  people 
located  throughout  the  nation.  In  every  sector 
of  its  economy  it  serves  at  least  as  the  regional 
center  for  a  broad  area  of  mid-America. 

Economic  Growth  of  the  Waterway- 
associated  Area 

Stretching  southwestward  from  Chicago 
along  the  Illinois  Waterway  is  an  area  of  rapid 
economic  expansion  (Fig.  1) .  As  was  true  in 
Chicago,  transportation  has  played  a  key  role 
in  the  development  of  this  Waterway-associa- 
ted area.  Early  population  centers,  for  exam- 
ple, were  at  places  where  major  land  trails 
crossed  the  Illinois  River.  With  the  increasing 
settlement  and  agricultural  development  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  the  Waterway 
towns  grew  in  importance.  Connected  after 
1830  by  steamboats  operating  on  the  Illinois 
River,  certain  main  economic  centers  emerged. 

Navigational  difficulties,  plus  the  coming 
of  the  railroads  in  the  mid-1850's,  turned  eco- 
nomic orientation  toward  land  rather  than 
water  traffic  and  tied  the  river  towns  more 
closely  to  Chicago.  Even  the  river  improve- 
ment offered  by  the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal 
did  little  to  maintain  the  significance  of  water 
transportation.  In  only  a  few  instances  were 
waterway-associated  industries  dominant  in 
any  of  the  developing  manufacturing  centers. 
The  railroad  remained  essentially  supreme 
until  improvements  in  the  Illinois  Waterway 
by  the  mid-1930's  had  made  water  transporta- 
tion an  effective  competitor  to  the  railroads 
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in  the  economic  organization  of  some  of  the 
downstate  communities. 

Through  the  years  since  the  1930's  traffic  on 
the  Waterway  has  steadily  increased— most  of 
it  upbound  industrial  and  agricultural  raw 
materials  to  and  past  the  riverfront  towns.  On 
the  basis  of  this  increased  flow  of  heavy  raw 
commodities  has  come  a  change  in  the  orien- 
tation of  industrial  enterprises  in  the  Water- 
way centers.  The  outward  spread  of  industry 
from  the  Chicago  Area  and  the  rise  of  new  and 
expanded  industry  in  the  downstream  cities 
suggest  that  in  the  future  a  new  composite  in- 
dustrial area  may  develop,  bound  together'  by 
the  unifying  thread  of  the  still  further-im- 
proved Waterway  now  developing. 

Manufacturing  began  in  the  Illinois  River 
towns  during  the  steamboat  era.  Most  early 
industry  was  oriented  toward  agricultural 
processing  to  reduce  the  bulk  and  increase  the 
value  of  commodities  to  be  consumed  else- 
where. The  advent  of  the  railroads,  however, 
altered  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  urban 
patterns  of  the  Illinois  River  Valley  after  1855. 
Peoria,  Tazewell,  and  La  Salle  counties  began 
to  emerge  as  leaders  in  both  manufacturing 
and  commerce  in  the  Valley  area,  although 
after  1870  manufacturing  within  the  Valley 
grew  at  a  faster  rate  than  did  commercial  ac- 
tivities. More  and  more,  industry  turned  away 
from  agricultural  processing;  farm  machinery, 
hardware,  cement,  glass,  even  the  refining  of 
ores,  began  to  appear  in  the  industrial  pattern 
of  the  Illinois  River  Valley.  Many  of  the  new 
industries  were  based  upon  local  coal  and 
other  raw  materials  supplies. 

By  1900,  a  distinct  pattern  of  urban  and  in- 
dustrial concentration  and  dispersal  had 
emerged  in  the  River  Valley.  Upstream,  in 
La  Salle  County,  where  industry  was  scattered 
among  five  separate  centers,  diversified  manu- 
facturing based  on  local  raw  materials  and  on 
production  of  specialty  manufactured  goods 
had  become  well  established.  Not  all  of 
La  Salle  County  industrial  centers  were  river- 
oriented;  all,  however,  had  good  railroad  con- 
nections. Farther  downstream,  Peoria  emerged 
as  the  dominant  industrial  and  urban  center 
of  the  Middle  Illinois  Valley.  Metropolitan 
Peoria,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  was 
in  1900  more  closely  tied  to  the  agricultural 


production  of  its  region  than  was  the  La  Salle 
County  district.  Corn  products,  meat  packing, 
and  agricultural  implements  were  prominent 
in  its  manufacturing  structure. 

Waterborne  commerce,  which  had  virtually 
ceased  in  the  Illinois  River  Valley  by  around 
1900,  was  revived  by  improvements  in  the  Illi- 
nois Waterway  completed  in  1933.  With  that 
revival  came  some  stimulation  of  manufactur- 
ing—particularly of  industries  producing  bulk 
products  like  cement.  Further  dispersion  of 
industry  throughout  the  nineteen  county  area 
of  the  Illinois  River  Valley  accompanied  the 
improvement  in  Waterway  facilities. 


Present  Economic  Composition  of 
the  Waterway-associated  Area 

Despite  the  gradual  spread  of  manufactur- 
ing throughout  the  valley  area,  the  industrial 
structure  of  the  Waterway  counties  remains 
dominated  by  two  principal  concentrations. 
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MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT,  WATERWAY- 
ASSOCIATED  COUNTIES,   1956 

The  industrial  pattern  of  the  Waterway-associated  coun- 
ties is  one  of  areal  concentration  and  of  domination  by 
only  five  industry  groups.  Of  these,  non-electrical  (par- 
ticularly, agricultural)  machinery  is  the  giant,  with  a 
single  plant  in  the  Peoria  Metropolitan  Area  dominating. 
Peoria  also  dominates  food  products  and  primary  metals. 
Instruments  and  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products  group 
are  particularly  prominent  in  the  more  diversified  La  Salle 
County  complex,  made  up  of  five  separate  smaller  indus- 
trial penters.  None  of  the  other  16  Waterway-associated 
counties  are  industrially  important.  Industrial  employ- 
ment in  the  entire  Illinois  Valley  area  totals  less  than  8 
per  cent  of  that  of  the  Chicago  Area,  and  the  Waterway- 
associated  territory  is  only  now  developing  as  an  impor- 
tant composite  industrial  district. 
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The  most  important  ol  these  is  metropolitan 

Peoria— the  largest  industrial  and  urban  center 
ol  the  Waterway-associated  area.  The  second 
is  in  La  Salle  County— where  a  series  oi  smaller 
centers  together  comprise  a  significant  indus- 
trial agglomeration.  These  two  concentrations, 
containing  parts  of  three  different  counties, 
account  for  about  8'5  per  cent  of  the  total  man- 
ufacturing employment  in  the  Waterway- 
associated  area  at  the  present  time. 

Within  these  same  concentrations,  indus- 
trial emphasis  is  on  five  main  manufacturing 
groups  which  together  account  for  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  manufacturing  employ- 
ment of  the  Waterway  area.  Nearly  60  per  cent 
of  all  industrial  employees  of  the  Waterway 
area  are  concentrated  in  the  Peoria  district. 
Within  that  concentration,  only  three  indus- 
trial groups  are  of  primary  importance.  More 
than  half  of  ail  the  manufacturing  workers  are 
in  the  machinery  industry  which  in  turn  is 
dominated  by  the  single  gigantic  establish- 
ment of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company 
plant  in  Tazewell  County.  Other  leading  in- 
dustry groups  are  food  products  and  primary 
metals. 

Nearly  one-quarter  of  all  industrial  employ- 
ment in  the  Waterway-associated  area  is  found 
in  La  Salle  County.  More  diversified  than  the 
Peoria  concentration  and  spread  among  four 
river  and  one  railroad  towns,  many  relatively 
small    individual   establishments  of   La   Salle 


County  produce  a  wide  range  ol  manufactured 

goods.  Nevertheless,  a  majority  ol  the  workers 
ol  La  Salle  County  are  to  be  found  in  two 
separate  industry  groups:  stone,  <  lay,  and  glass 
produc  ts  and  instruments— pai  tic  tilarly  wat<  li- 
es and  clocks. 

Industrial  activity  in  the  Waterway-associ- 
ated area,  therefore,  is  highly  concentrated  in 
area  and  in  industrial  type.  Approximately  80 
per  cent  of  total  manufacturing  employment 
is  located  within  only  three  counties  of  the 
area  and  in  only  five  separate  industry  groups. 
The  other  Waterway-associated  counties  are 
relatively  unimportant  in  industry.  Only  four 
counties— Bureau,  Fulton,  Grundy,  and  Mor- 
gan—have over  1,000  industrial  workers,  most- 
ly employed  in  isolated  small  industrial  estab- 
lishments producing  a  wide  variety  of  prod- 
ucts  (Fig.  1) . 

The  industrial  counties  which  dominate  the 
Valley  also  contain  the  main  centers  of  non- 
manufacturing  employment.  Concentration 
is  not  as  pronounced  as  in  industrial  employ- 
ment, for  only  some  70  per  cent  of  total  non- 
manufacturing  workers  are  in  the  three  lead- 
ing industrial  counties.  The  remainder  of  the 
non-manufacturing  activity  is  distributed 
among  the  great  number  of  small  market 
towns  and  minor  transportation  centers  serv- 
ing the  agricultural  district  of  the  Valley. 
Within  the  entire  area,  retail  trade  dominates 
the  non-manufacturing  employment  structure. 
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PART  II 

THE  ECONOMIC  PROSPECT,  1965= 
BASIC  GROWTH  PATTERNS 


In  the  dynamic,  growing  region  that  is  the 
American  Midwest,  economic  change  is  the 
regular  order  of  the  day.  No  point  of  enduring 
stability  has  as  yet  been  reached— or  is  likely 
to  be  soon  reached— in  the  economic  structure 
of  the  Chicago  Area  or  of  the  Waterway-asso- 
ciated counties.  The  Chicago  complex  itself — 
dominating  the  whole  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent—possesses an  economy  gradually  devel- 
oped and  radically  changed  over  its  150  years 
of  growth.  It  is  an  economy,  furthermore,  cur- 
rently in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  changes  tied 
to  conditions  inherent  in  the  Area's  own  his- 
tory and  in  its  role  as  an  integral  and  influen- 
tial component  of  the  economy  of  the  nation. 

Against  the  background  of  such  a  massive, 
dynamic  organization,  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way must  be  viewed  as  simply  a  minor  influ- 
ence on  an  already  huge  and  complex  func- 
tional unit.  For  many  years,  of  course,  the  Sea- 
way route— like  the  Illinois  Waterway— has 
contributed  to  the  metropolitan  area's  trans- 
portational  centrality;  the  expanded  capacity 
of  both  routes,  contingent  upon  their  accom- 
plished or  proposed  improvement,  promises 
to  them  both  an  enhanced  importance  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  city  and  of  the  Waterway- 
associated  area.  To  recognize  that  as  a  proba- 
bility, however,  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  making 
a  reasoned  assessment  of  the  short-run  impact 
of  one  or  both  of  the  improved  facilities. 

That  assessment  can  only  follow  a  determi- 
nation of  the  pattern  of  "normal"  or  "basic" 
change  already  in  progress  within  the  Chicago 
Area  and  the  Waterway-associated  counties. 
The  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  of  sections  of  the  Illinois  Waterway  will 
present  opportunities  that  singly— and  to- 
gether—must affect  the  course  of  economic  de- 


velopment within  the  study  areas.  Neither 
route,  however,  has  ever  been  an  independent 
variable,  and  in  neither  case  can  the  conse- 
quences of  improvement  be  of  sufficient  mo- 
ment to  alter  the  mainstream  of  economic 
growth  of  the  Chicago  Area.  Rather,  there 
must  be  a  strong  presumption  that  no  impact 
of  the  improved  waterways  could  be  detected 
without  prior  appreciation  of  the  main  lines 
of  economic  development  already  taking  shape 
within  the  metropolitan  area  and  the  Illinois 
River  counties.  Attention  will  be  turned  here, 
then,  to  the  anticipated  basic  economic 
changes  within  the  study  areas  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic structures  those  changes  would  have 
created  by  1965  if  no  waterway  improvements 
had  been  undertaken.  After  that  examination 
—and  only  then— will  it  be  possible  to  weigh 
the  additional  changes  which  may  be  directly 
related  to  the  waterway  improvements  them- 
selves. 

The  Chicago  Standard 
Metropolitan  Area 

The  economic  complex  that  was  metropoli- 
tan Chicago  in  1957  must  serve  as  the  starting 
point  for  the  analysis  of  changes  to  occur  by 
1965.  This  analysis  must  include,  first,  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  distribution  of  total  employ- 
ment among  the  various  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy and,  second,  an  interpretation  of  those 
aspects  of  the  economic  structure  that  give  it 
a  particular  form  and  character  distinctive 
from  other  metropolitan  areas.  The  graphs 
and  their  captions,  found  later  in  this  section, 
provide  the  details  of  employment  volumes 
and  proportions  in  various  economic  activities 
in  Chicago.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  the 
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second,  more  interpretive,  portion  of  the 
analysis. 

From  a  cursory  statistical  view,  Chicago  in 
1957  seemed  remarkably  similar  to  the  other 
great  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country.  The 
majority  of  its  workers  were  engaged  in  non- 
manufacturing  activities— services,  retail  and 
wholesale  trade,  and  finance,  among  others.  A 
smaller  proportion  was  employed  in  manufac- 
turing. For  those  who  picture  Chicago  as  the 
bustling  industrial  giant  of  the  Middlewest, 
the  knowledge  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
Area's  workers  are  in  non-manufacturing  ac- 
tivities comes  as  a  great  surprise.  Yet  their  im- 
pressions of  Chicago's  industrial  activity  are 
not  erroneous,  for  it  is  the  city's  particular 
assemblage  of  manufacturing  activities  which 
distinguishes  it  from  other  major  centers  of 
population  and  economic  activity. 

Prediction  techniques.— It  is  within  the 
framework  of  the  economic  structure  of  con- 
temporary Chicago,  and  of  the  individual  pat- 
terns of  change  already  underway,  that  the  1 965 
employment  complex  will  develop.  That  com- 
plex will  be  the  result  of  a  series  of  independ- 
ently rooted  developments  which  may  move 
in  widely  divergent  directions.  The  future, 
therefore,  cannot  be  anticipated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  simple  multiplier  to  the  economic 
structure  of  any  earlier  period.  The  economic 
composition  of  the  Area  by  1965  will  inev- 
itably be  only  the  sum  of  its  constituent 
parts,  individually  and  often  independently 
changing  with  time.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  examine  separately  the  patterns  of  change  of 
each  segment  of  the  economy  in  order  to 
assess  realistically  the  future  composite. 

The  predictions  made  here  for  each  em- 
ployment group  have  been  fundamentally 
based  upon  mathematically  -  derived  projec- 
tions of  the  post-war  experience  in  each  major 
segment  of  Chicago's  economy.  In  each  case 
the  resulting  projection  was  modified— in  some 
cases  materially— by  review  of  general  de- 
velopmental trends  in  that  activity  in  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole,  by  announced  plans  and  in- 
vestment programs  within  the  Chicago  Area, 
and,  particularly,  by  reference  to  those  recent 
short-run  changes  which  give  promise  of  local- 
ly affecting  the  long-run  secular  trend.  On  the 
basis  of  the  resulting  individual  employment 


predictions,  a  cumulative  1965  Chicago  Area 
employment  structure  was  derived.1 

The  1965  Prospect—  Study  of  the  individual 
activity  predictions  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing graphs  will  suggest  a  composite  picture  of 
economic  Chicago  in  1965.  The  picture  will 
be  familiar,  for  basic  economic  change  takes 
place  slowly.  There  may  be  short-term  fluctu- 
ations in  the  general  level  of  economic  activ- 
ity, but  any  fundamental  alteration  of  the  to- 
tal complex  in  a  particular  area  can  occur 
only  over  a  long  period.  For  this  reason,  we 
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Under  the  conditions  implied  by  the  established  growth 
trends  of  the  Chicago  Area,  total  employment  will  increase 
by  more  than  10  per  cent  between  1957  and  1965.  Revers- 
ing the  growth  patterns  developed  during  and  after  the 
Second  World  War.  the  non-manufacturing  sector  of  the 
Area's  economy  is  expected  to  increase  in  employment  at 
a  rate  far  higher  than  that  of  manufacturing  industries 
(13  per  cent  vs.  6  per  cent).  These  disparate  growth  rates 
would  re-establish,  by  1965,  the  Metropolitan  Area's  tradi- 
tional manufacturing:  service  employment  ratio  of  ap- 
proximately 1 : 1.7. 

]See  Appendix  B.  Individual  predictions  were  com- 
pared with  such  few  other  estimates  of  the  same  activities 
as  were  available.  These  estimates  were  found  to  involve 
different  time  periods,  to  have  been  evolved  for  different 
purposes,  and  to  be  based  upon  a  variety  of  differing, 
sometimes  complex,  though  not  necessarily  superior,  tech- 
niques. Some  of  the  other  predictions  suffered,  in  our 
opinion,  from  being  based  on  extremely  pessimistic  views 
of  increasing  productivity  and  optimistic  views  of  total 
population  growth.  Some,  too,  were  arrived  at  by  sub- 
division of  a  projected  total  growth — a  technique  which 
fails  to  recognize  the  divergent  characteristics  of  the  sep- 
arate sectors  of  the  economy.  In  the  majority  of  cases  our 
growth  predictions  proved  less  enthusiastic  than  the  avail- 
able alternatives;  this  relative  conservatism  seems  to  be 
justified  by  the  most  recently  available  employment  figures 
for  the  Area. 
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must  recognize  that  the  Chicago  of  1965  can- 
not be  fundamentally  different  from  the  Chi- 
cago of  today;  no  foreseeable  event  can  pro- 
duce a  revolutionary  change.  The  economic 
structure  of  1965  Chicago,  then,  will  be  fa- 
miliar in  essentials. 

Yet,  it  will  be  altered  in  its  details.  The 
labor  force1  of  the  Area  will,  of  course,  have 
grown  larger— by  more  than  10  per  cent  or 
some  quarter  of  a  million  employees.  The  rel- 
ative importance  of  service  employment  will 
have  increased.  The  non-manufacturing  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  will  grow  by  more  than  13 
per  cent  between  1957  and  1965;  growth  in 
manufacturing  employment,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  at  a  rate  of  somewhat  less  than  6 
per  cent.  The  consequence  of  these  disparate 


!For  a  discussion  of  our  use  of  employment  figures  as 
the  primary  measure  of  economic  structure,  see  Intro- 
duction. 


growth  rates  will  be  an  increase  from  61  to 
nearly  63  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  of  Chi- 
cago engaged  in  non-manufacturing  activities. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  change  of  degree,  not  of 
kind.  Within  the  individual  sectors  of  the 
economy,  the  1957  pattern  of  dominance  will 
remain.  In  manufacturing,  1965  Chicago  will 
still  be  fundamentally  oriented  toward  ma- 
chinery—electrical and  non-electrical— and  to- 
ward basic  and  fabricated  metals;  non-manu- 
facturing employment  will  be  dominated  by 
retail  trade  and  service  activities. 

The  manufacturing  sector.— In  most  of  the 
major,  established  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
country,  the  growth  rate  of  the  industrial 
labor  force  is  lower  than  that  of  non-manufac- 
turing employment.  In  this,  Chicago  is  no  ex- 
ception, and  manufacturing  will  employ  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  Area's  total  labor 
force  in  1965  than  in  1957.  In  one  important 


TABLE  II 

MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT 

BY  INDUSTRY  GROUPS,  1957  and  1965: 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREA* 


Industry  Group 


Employment 
1957 
(000) 


Percentage 
of  Total 


Total  1,009.2  100.0 

*See  Appendix  B  for  statistical  techniques  and  sources. 


Predicted 

Employment 

1965 

(000) 


1,066.0 


Percentage 
of  Total 


Foods 

94.3 

9.4 

91.0 

8.5 

Textiles 

7.1 

0.7 

5.0 

0.5 

Apparel 

38.7 

3.8 

27.0 

2.5 

Wood  Products 

8.5 

0.8 

10.0 

0.9 

Furniture 

24.3 

2.4 

24.5 

2.3 

Paper 

26.4 

2.6 

27.0 

2.5 

Printing 

83.6 

8.3 

87.0 

8.2 

Chemicals 

39.7 

3.9 

42.0 

3.9 

Petroleum  Refining 

15.9 

1.6 

16.0 

1.5 

Rubber 

5.8 

0.6 

5.5 

0.5 

Leather 

9.6 

1.0 

8.0 

0.8 

Stone,  Clay,  Glass 

19.6 

1.9 

21.0 

2.0 

Primary  Metals 

133.9 

13.3 

145.0 

13.6 

Fabricated  Metals 

102.6 

10.2 

118.5 

11.1 

Non-Electrical  Machinery 

138.5 

13.7 

154.0 

14.5 

Electrical  Machinery 

135.1 

13.4 

147.5 

13.8 

Transportation  Equipment 

49.8 

4.9 

55.0 

5.2 

Instruments 

34.7 

3.4 

32.0 

3.0 

Miscellaneous 

41.1 

4.1 

50.0 

4.7 

100.0 
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respect,  however,  Chicago  is  set  apart  from 
many  ol  the  other  major  industrial  (filters  of 
the  nation:  increasing  specialization  on  pro- 
ducers—rather than  consumers— goods  manu- 
facturing. 

Projected  increases  in  basic  and  fabricated 
metals  and  in  electrical  and  non-electrical  ma- 
chinery insure  thai  Chicago,  by  1965,  will  be 
an  even  more  important  supplier  of  industrial 
finished  and  semi-finished  goods  than  it  is 
today  (Table  II) .  The  growth  in  these  indus- 
tries—predicted without  any  reference  to  the 
possible  effect  of  Waterway  or  Seaway  im- 
provements—represents still  a  further  step 
away  from  the  course  of  Chicago's  earlier  in- 
dustrial development  when  there  was  a  pri- 


t initio  employment— will  be  minor.  Among 
prodw  ers  durables,  stone,  day,  and  glass  prod- 
ti(  is  and  transportation  equipment  will  show 
a  slight  upward  turn,  emphasizing  the  Area's 
increasing  specialization  on  basic  manufactur- 
ing. Many  of  the  consumers  non  durables,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  relatively  less  impor 
tant  than  they  are  today.  Such  relative  declines 
will  take  place  even  though  employment  with- 
in the  consumers  goods  fields  may  be  increas- 
ing and  Chicago  will  remain  a  leading  na- 
tional center  of  production. 

While  no  basic  alteration  in  the  manufac- 
turing structure  of  Chicago  can  be  anticipated 
for  1965,  an  unmistakable  pattern  of  change 
has  been  established.  Increasing  specialization 
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MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT,   CHICAGO  STANDARD    METROPOLITAN  AREA,    1957  AND   1965 

A  continuation  of  the  Area's  developing  pattern  of  industrial  specialization  is  predicted  up  to  1965.  By  that  date.  Chicago 
Area  manufacturing  will  be  even  more  dominated  by  producers  durables  than  it  was  in  1957.  Those  growth  patterns 
observed  since  1939  leading  to  the  increasing  emphasis  on  electrical  and  non-electrical  machinery  and  on  fabricated  and 
primary  metals  will  continue;  by  1965.  these  four  industry  groups  will  claim  more  than  53  per  cent  of  Chicago's  industrial 
workers.  Sharing  this  growth,  and  part  of  the  same  developing  pattern  of  specialization,  will  be  miscellaneous  durable 
goods  and  transportation  equipment.  Non-durables  will  decline:  food  products — particularly  meat  packing — will  be 
relatively  less  important  in  1965  than  in  1957.  Similar  relative  declines  will  occur  in  other  of  the  non-durable  manufac- 
turing industries. 


mary  emphasis  upon  agricultural  processing 
and  the  production  of  non-durable  consum- 
ers goods. 

The  predicted  employment  increases  in  the 
four  primary  industries,  and  the  relative  im- 
provement foreseen  in  their  position  in  the 
industrial  structure  of  the  Area,  imply  cor- 
responding change  in  other  industry  groups. 
For  the  most  part  these  movements— repre- 
senting changed  percentages  of  total  manufac- 


on  producers  durables,  which  has  been  the 
order  throughout  the  recent  past,  will  con- 
tinue unaltered  to  1965.  The  former  domin- 
ance of  consumers  non-durables  has  been  ef- 
Eectively  ended,  and  in  most  branches  of  in- 
dustry where  they  are  the  main  product  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  relative  importance  is  pre- 
dicted. 

The  non-manufacturing  .sector.— Chicago  in 
1965  will  show  an  even  greater  emphasis  on 
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non-manufacturing  activities  than  it  now  dis- 
plays. In  this,  the  Area  will  simply  be  reflect- 
ing the  consequences  of  its  own  rapid  popula- 
tion increase  and  a  general  national  trend  to- 
ward a  steady  relative  growth  in  tertiary  work- 
ers. By  1957,  well  over  50  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's total  labor  force— up  from  one-third  in 
1920— was  in  the  various  "service"  industries. 
These  largely  non-mechanized  activities  with 
high  labor-inputs  have  been  claiming  an  ever- 
increasing  proportion  of  the  nation's  discre- 
tionary expenditures.  That  trend,  particularly 
pronounced  in  major  metropolitan  areas  like 
Chicago,  stems  from  increasing  incomes,  great- 
er productivity,  more  leisure,  and  higher  levels 
of   living   of,   primarily,    the   manufacturing 


nate  the  predicted  pattern  of  change  in  the 
non-manufacturing  activities. 

The  service  and  miscellaneous  group,  how- 
ever, will  not  account  for  all  growth  in  the 
non-manufacturing  sector  by  1965.  Both  in 
government  and  in  contract  construction,  em- 
ployment totals  will  be  sharply  above  their 
1957  level.  Although  Chicago  is  not  a  capital 
city,  its  outstanding  regional  dominance  and 
its  own  great  population  size  have  made  the 
Area  an  important  center  for  governmental 
activities  at  all  levels— local,  county,  state,  and 
national.  The  prospect  for  1965  is  for  an  in- 
creasing volume  and  proportion  of  workers  in 
governmental  employment.  Simultaneously, 
and  reflecting  the  rapid  physical  growth  of  the 
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NON-MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT,  CHICAGO   STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREA,   1957  AND   1965 

The  non-manufacturing  employment  structure  of  the  Area  will  not  substantially  change  by  1965.  Only  transportation 
will  employ  fewer  workers  than  in  1957 — a  consequence  of  changing  labor  requirements  of  railroads,  not  a  reflection  of 
any  decrease  in  Chicago's  traditional  position  as  the  transportation  center  of  the  nation.  Following  national  patterns  of 
increased  expenditures  on  the  services — professional  and  personal — the  service  and  miscellaneous  category  will  grow  to 
over  22  per  cent  of  all  non-manufacturing  workers  by  1965.  Self-service  and  other  changes  in  retailing  suggest  a  relative 
decline  in  employment  in  that  field  in  the  future.  The  great  increase  in  non-manufacturing  over  manufacturing  employ- 
ment (nearly  4  to  1 )  predicted  between  1957  and  1965  reflects  a  delayed  re-establishment  of  the  Area's  traditional 
manufacturing:  service  employment  ratio  which  was  temporarily  upset  by  great  increases  in  industrial  activity  during 
the  war  and  post-war  years. 


workers  whose  products  are  the  basic  source 
of  urban  income. 

The  principal  beneficiary  of  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  non-manufacturing  employment 
will  be  the  composite  group  of  service  and 
miscellaneous  activities  (Table  III) .  This,  in 
1965,  will  be  for  the  first  time  the  most  im- 
portant segment  of  the  non-manufacturing 
sector.  In  fact,  in  both  growth  rate  and  numer- 
ical increase,  service  employment  will  domi- 


Chicago  Area,  will  come  a  striking  increase  in 
construction  workers.  A  more  modest  total 
and  relative  increase  will  come  in  the  field  of 
finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate,  and  growth 
in  this  category  will  be  a  significant  expression 
of  the  Chicago  Area's  still-growing  regional 
dominance. 

Retail  trade  is  the  largest  non-manufactur- 
ing group  that  is  expected  to  show  significant 
relative  decline  in  employment  by  1965.  Al- 
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though— reflecting  the  growing  population  ol 
the  Area— there  will  be  sonic  increase  in  the 
number  ol  persons  employed  in  retail  trade, 
its  growth  rate  is  lower  than  that  ol  other 
major  elements  of  the  non-manulac  luring  sec- 
tor. Self-service,  pre-packaging,  and  other  re 
cent  innovations  in  retailing  mean  that  in  Chi- 
cago, as  in  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  relative 
significance  of  retail  employment  is  steadily 
falling. 

In  transportation  a  slight  relative  and  abso- 
lute decline  may  be  predicted  for  1965.  For 
nearly  a  century,  railroads  and  intra-city  car- 
riers have  together  accounted  for  the  majority 
of  transportation  employees  in  the  Chicago 
Area,  and  for  much  of  that  period  their  num- 
bers of  employed  have  risen  steadily.  Now,  a 
reversal  of  that  trend  is  evident.  Increased 
labor  efficiency  and  automated  equipment, 
such  as  electronic  car  sorters,  have  recently 
drastically  reduced  labor  requirements  on  in- 
terstate railroads  without  in  any  way  dimin- 
ishing Chicago's  railroad  centrality  and  im- 
portance. The  reduced  use  and  lower  employ- 
ment requirements  of  local  mass  transit  car- 
riers since  the  introduction  of  the  automobile 
is  obvious  and  accepted— not  only  in  the  Chi- 
cago Area  but  also  in  nearly  every  other  Amer- 
ican city,  large  or  small.  Employment  declines 
in  these  two  phases  of  Chicago's  transportation 
industry  offset  the  predicted  increase  in  num- 
ber of  workers  in  the  "other  transportation" 
category   (Table  III) .  Including  a  wide  vari- 

TABLE   III 

NON-MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT 

BY  EMPLOYMENT  GROUPS,    1957   and   1965: 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREA* 

Employ-        Per-       Predicted       Per- 
ment       centage      Employ-     centage 


Employment 

1957 

Of 

ment  1965 

Of 

Group 

■  000 

Total 

(000 1 

Total 

Mining 

3.6 

0.2 

3.3 

0.2 

Construction 

125.8 

7.9 

160.0 

8.9 

Railroads  and  Bus 

82.0 

5.2 

70.5 

3.9 

Other  Transportation 

77.6 

4.9 

88.0 

4.9 

Public  Utilities 

(including 

communications; 

62.5 

4.0 

67.0 

3.7 

Wholesale  Trade 

179.6 

11.3 

201.5 

11.2 

Retail  Trade 

362.1 

22.8 

380.0 

21.1 

Finance,  Insurance, 

Real  Estate 

143.3 

9.0 

165.0 

9.2 

Service  and 

Miscellaneous 

322.0 

20.3 

395.0 

22.0 

Government 

228.9 

14.4 

269.0 

14.9 

Total 


1,587.4         100.0        1,799.3 


100.0 


•See  Appendix  B  for  statistical  techniques  and  sources. 


cty  of  long-distance  carriers— of  which  tun  ks 
are  the  most  important— growth  in  "other 
transportation"  reflects  both  the  increasing 
How  ol  goods  necessary  to  support  the  rapidly 
expanding  metropolitan  area  and  the  still- 
growing  importance  ol  Chicago  as  a  regional 
collecting  and  distributing  center. 

The  1965  non-manufacturing  employment 
pattern  in  the  Chicago  Area,  then,  will  pri- 
marily reflect  the  local  expression  of  emerging 
national  trends.  But  secondarily  it  will  be 
strongly  affected  by  the  unique  economic 
structure  of  the  Area  itself. 

By  1965,  then,  presently  developed  growth 
patterns  within  individual  Area  employment 
categories  will  create  a  labor  force  larger  than 
that  of  1957  by  nearly  270,000  employees.  For 
each  new  manufacturing  worker,  3.7  non- 
manufacturing  employees  will  be  added  to  the 
Area's  labor  force.  This  disparity  reflects  a 
nearly  explosive  expansion  of  non-manulac- 
turing  workers  since  the  early  1950's— an  ex- 
pansion expected  to  maintain  its  pace  until 
1965,  at  least.  The  ratio  between  manufactur- 
ing and  non  -  manufacturing  employees  pre- 
dicted here  is,  from  the  long-run  view,  too 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  the  non-manufac- 
turing sector.  However,  the  disparity  reflects 
a  belated  expansion  of  the  service  industries 
held  back,  relatively,  in  their  Area  develop- 
ment by  the  rapid  and  disproportionate  in- 
creases in  manufacturing  employment  during 
and  immediately  after  the  Second  World  War. 
By  1965,  under  the  growth  patterns  predicted 
here,  the  Chicago  Area's  traditional  manufac- 
turing: service  ratio  of  1:1.7  will  be  re-estab- 
lished, and  a  new  cycle  of  growth  in  both 
manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  sec- 
tors may  be  expected. 

The  levels  of  employment  predicted  for 
1965  for  major  manufacturing  and  non-manu- 
facturing activities  are  shown  on  the  following 
graphs.  In  each  prediction  the  historical  data 
have  been  mathematically  projected;  where 
necessary,  that  projection  has  been  modified 
to  take  account  of  current  developments  of 
significance  of  the  growth  of  the  activity.  The 
text  accompanying  the  graphs  reviews  the 
historical  development  of  the  a<  ti\  ities  within 
the  Area  and  discusses  the  main  influences 
affecting  their   1965  employment   prospects. 
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NORMAL  GROWTH  PREDICTIONS 


Machine  Builders  to  the  Nation 

Machine  building  is  Chicago's  major  contribution 
to  the  functioning  of  the  nation's  industry.  The  pro- 
duction of  both  electrical  and  non-electrical  machin- 
ery is,  in  fact,  remarkably  developed  in  Chicago.  The 
Area  accounts  for  more  than  one -fifth  of  all  the  ma- 
chinery workers  in  the  United  States.  Of  greater  sig- 
nificance locally,  machine  building  employs  more  of 
Chicago's  workers  than  any  other  branch  of  industry. 

The  machinery  industries  are  no  newcomers  to  Chi- 
cago. Within  ten  years  after  the  founding  of  the  City, 
steam-driven  machinery  made  its  appearance  among  the 
Area's  manufactures;  by  1847  agricultural  machinery 
was  being  produced,  starting  an  industry  which  was  to 
find  its  national  center  here.  Long  before  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  machinery  had  become  important 
in  most  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country,  the  indus- 
try was  well-developed  in  Chicago.  Although  the  num- 
ber of  employees  has  fluctuated  from  year  to  year, 
electrical  and  non-electrical  machinery  have  steadily' 
increased  in  importance  within  the  Chicago  Area.  By 
1957,  more  than  one-quarter  of  all  of  Chicago's  manu- 
facturing workers  were  producing  machinery. 
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In  America's  dynamic  industrial  pattern,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  city  to  hold  permanently  a  position  of 
dominance  in  any  activity.  Chicago's  proportion  of  the 
nation's  machinery  workers  is  not  now  as  large  as  it 
was  in  the  immediate  postwar  period.  Particularly  in 
electrical  machinery,  which  is  now  produced  in  most 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country,  growth  in  Chicago 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  national  rate  of  increase. 
Nevertheless,  one  out  of  every  five  machinery  workers 
in  the  United  States  is  still  employed  in  Chicago. 
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ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 


NON-ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

Prospects  for  continued  growth  in  Chicago  are  good. 
Employment  in  machine  building  is  expected  to  in- 
crease by  more  than  10  per  cent  by  1965,  with  the 
greatest  expansion  to  come  in  electrical  machinery. 
Even  without  considering  the  potential  impact  of  the 
Seaway  upon  Chicago's  industry,  by  1965  more  than 
28  per  cent1  of  all  the  Area's  workers  should  be  en- 
gaged in  electrical  and  non-electrical  machinery  manu- 
facture. The  position  of  the  machinery  industry  as  a 
leading  industrial  activity  in  the  Chicago  Area  seems 
assured. 


iPercentage  figures  in  the  text  and  on  these  and  subse- 
quent graphs  represent  the  activity's  proportion  of  total 
employment  in  manufacturing  or  non-manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 
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City  of  Steel 

To  many  people  the  glow  of  blast  furnaces  and  the 
clang  of  drop  forges  epitomize  industrial  Chicago. 
Theirs  is  no  false  impression,  for  one  of  the  country's 
greatest  concentrations  of  metal  industries  is  found  in 
the  Chicago  Area,  extending  from  the  great  steel  mills 
at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  fabricating 
plants  in  the  northern  and  western  suburbs.  One  out 
of  every  four  manufacturing  workers  in  the  entire 
Area  is  employed  in  metal  making  or  fabricating. 

These  industries  are  relative  newcomers  to  Chicago. 
The  City  was  already  famous  as  a  manufacturing  cen- 
ter, specializing  particularly  in  agricultural  goods  proc- 
essing, before  basic  metals  entered  the  employment 
structure.  Although  there  had  been  some  fabrication 
of  metals  as  early  as  the  1850's,  there  was  no  primary 
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PRIMARY  METALS 

iron  or  steel  production  within  the  city  until  after  the 
Civil  War.  From  these  beginnings,  growth  in  capacity 
and  employment  was  continuous,  punctuated  by  spec- 
tacular developments  such  as  the  construction  of  the 
Gary  works  just  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

A  main  source  of  Chicago's  strength,  the  metals 
industries  are  plagued  by  marked-short-term  fluctua- 
tions in  employment,  but  these  variations  are  related 


to  the  structure  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Throughout  the  whole  post-World  War  II  period, 
Chicago  has  accounted  for  about  one-fifth  of  all  Ameri- 
can workers  in  the  metals  industries.  Yet  primary  and 
fabricated  metals  have  become  gradually  less  impor- 
tant in  the  employment  structure  of  the  Area  itself. 
That  relative  decline  has  been  due  solely  to  the  pri- 
mary metals  which  have  had  a  steadily  decreasing  share 
of  Area  employment  since  1939.  Despite  their  lower 
proportion  of  all  manufacturing  employment,  the 
metals  industries  remain  vital  factors  in  the  industrial 
structure  of  Chicago.  Their  over-all  trend  in  employ- 
ment has  been  upward  and  their  prospects  for  future 
growth  are  good. 

Without  consideration  of  possible  adverse  effects  of 
foreign  steel  entering  Chicago  through  the  Seaway,  an 
employment  increase  of  more  than  9  per  cent  is  pre- 
dicted by  1965.  Most  of  that  increase  will  occur  in 
fabricated  metals.  Outlook  for  growth  even  in  primary 
metals  is  surprisingly  good,  despite  fears  of  foreign 
competition.  Development  of  taconite  plus  the  pros- 
pects of  unexpected  longevity  of  the  Mesabi  ores  give 
Chicago  good  future  prospects  in  basic  metals.  By 
1965,  nearly  one-quarter  of  all  Chicago  Area  manufac- 
turing workers  will  still  be  employed  in  primary  and 
fabricated  metals  manufacturing. 
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Former  Giants 

Food  products  and  printing  and  publishing  have 
fallen  far  from  their  ranking  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury when  they  were  numbered  among  the  three  lead- 
ing industrial  employers  in  Chicago. 

Despite  the  temporary  rise  of  other  food-related 
industries,  it  was  meat  packing  which  ruled  the  food 
processing  industry  in  Chicago  from  its  earliest  days. 
Chicago's  national  dominance  in  meat  packing  lasted 
through  the  first  World  War,  when  secondary  centers 
developed  in  other  middlewestern  cities  and  reduced 
the  overwhelming  dominance  of  Chicago.  The  recent 
cessation  of  slaughtering  by  major  packers  in  Chicago 
and  the  abandonment  of  their  now  obsolete  plants 
spells  the  end  of  an  era,  but  most  certainly  not  the 
end  of  the  industry  in  the  City. 


importance  has  declined. 

Of  the  two  former  giants,  food  products  has  shown 
the  greatest  decline  in  employment  in  recent  years— 
almost  entirely  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  meat  pack- 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Like  food  products,  printing  and  publishing  was 
among  the  early  industries  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  but 
until  1918  was  almost  solely  confined  to  the  printing 
of  local  newspapers.  It  wasn't  until  after  the  first 
World  War  that  greater  diversification  came  with  the 
rapid  development  of  other  branches  of  the  industry- 
book  and  catalogue  publishing,  railroad  timetables 
and  tickets,  financial  paper.  In  more  recent  years, 
growth  of  the  industry  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
Area's  over-all  industrial  development,  and  its  relative 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING 

ing  within  the  City.  Nevertheless,  by  1957  the  food 
products  industry  in  Chicago  still  employed  more  peo- 
ple than  the  City's  share  of  United  States  population 
would  have  suggested.  Although  there  has  been  no 
comparable  numerical  decline  in  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, there  has  been  a  relative  drop  in  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  industry  in  Chicago's  total  industrial 
structure. 

Despite  the  decline  in  relative  importance  of  food 
products  and  of  printing  and  publishing  in  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  Chicago,  both  industries  have  now 
reached  a  stable  level  of  employment.  They  are  both 
still  important  in  the  Area's  employment  structure, 
accounting  together  for  slightly  more  than  one-sixth 
of  all  manufacturing  workers. 

Relatively  little  change  in  employment  will  occur 
by  1965.  Most  readjustments  in  the  meat  packing  in- 
dustry already  have  taken  place;  only  a  slight  decline 
in  employment  in  food  products  is  predicted.  Printing 
and  publishing,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have 
prospects  of  modest  growth.  In  1965  each  will  employ 
approximately  8  per  cent  of  Chicago's  manufacturing 
workers. 
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Parlor  Cars  and  Parlor  Chairs 

As  Chicago  has  experienced  dynamic  growth  in  the 
production  of  metals,  machinery,  and  a  host  of  new 
miscellaneous  durable  goods,  some  of  the  older  em- 
ployment leaders  within  the  Area  have  experienced 
an  inevitable  decline  in  their  relative  importance. 
Among  these  are  the  furniture  and  transportation 
equipment  industries  —  durable  goods  similar  to  each 
other  only  in  their  decline  in  relative  importance 
within  the  Chicago  Area.  In  both,  the  metropolitan 
region  was  once  an  outstanding  national  production 
center;  in  both,  Chicago  has  now  lost  some  of  its 
former  dominance  to  competing  areas  offering  new 
and  different  products. 
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FURNITURE 

The  furniture  industry  in  Chicago  became  nation- 
ally important  following  the  Civil  War.  By  1885,  the 
Area  exceeded  all  other  centers  in  the  United  States  in 
number  of  furniture  workers  and  in  volume  of  output. 
After  the  First  World  War,  however,  furniture  manu- 
facturing lost  ground  in  the  local  employment  struc- 
ture and  the  national  ranking  of  Chicago's  furniture 
industry  gradually  declined  as  small  competing  centers, 
particularly  in  the  low-wage  areas  of  the  southern 
hardwood    forests,    were    developed.    Even    with    this 


decline,  however,  in  1957  the  Area  accounted  for  more 
than  6  per  cent  of  all  United  States  furniture  workers, 
although  that  represented  only  2.5  per  cent  of  Chi- 
cago's manufacturing  employment.  Employment  in 
furniture  and  fixtures  is  expected  to  remain  stable 
to   1965. 

Chicago's  early  importance  as  a  national  center  of 
transportation  equipment  manufacture  was  based  al- 
most completely  upon  its  railroad  centrality.  It  was 
always  railroad  equipment  which  was  dominant  in  the 
City's  transportation  industry.  The  gradual  decline  in 
importance  of  railroads,  development  of  railroad 
equipment  manufacturing  in  other  centers,  and  the 
increase  in  other  branches  of  transportation  equip- 
ment manufacturing— such  as  automobiles  and  aircraft 
—not  well  represented  in  Chicago,  have  spelled  a 
gradual  decline  of  the  City's  national  dominance.  De- 
spite a  temporary  revival  during  World  War  II  and 
periodic  fluctuations  in  employment  recently,  the 
transportation  equipment  industry  will  not  regain  its 
former  dominance  for  the  Chicago  Area.  Nevertheless, 
by  1965  transportation  equipment  manufacturing  will 
employ  more  workers  than  it  did  in  1957,  will  have 
grown  within  the  Area  by  some  10  per  cent,  and  will 
slightly  improve  its  standing  within  the  total  employ- 
ment structure  of  Chicago. 
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Cloth,  Clothes,  and  Shoes 

These  three  are  among  the  few  Chicago  industries 
actually  declining  in  employment  numbers.  Of  the 
three,  only  apparel  (particularly  men's  clothing)  was 
ever  among  the  leaders  in  Chicago.  With  its  start  in 
the  manufacture  of  uniforms  during  the  Civil  War, 
the  men's  ready-made  clothing  industry  assumed  great 
importance  in  Chicago  after  1870.  It  served  particu- 
larly the  easily  accessible  markets  in  the  southern  and 


also  declined  within  Chicago.  Never  as  significant  in 
the  employment  structure  of  the  city  as  was  apparel, 
leather  industries  and  boot  and  shoe  making  were 
activities  ancillary  to  slaughtering  and  meat  packing 
which  had  its  national  center  here.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  specialized  shoe  manufacturing  centers,  the 
raw  material  advantage  of  Chicago  no  longer  was  as 
important  and  the  industry  steadily  declined.  Textiles 
have  never  been  important  in  the  industrial  structure 
of  Chicago;  the  industry  in  the  city  has  mainly  con- 
centrated on  the  production  of  low-cost  textiles  of 
limited  demand. 
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APPAREL 

western  sections  of  the  country,  taking  advantage  of 
Chicago's  transportational  centrality.  Men's  apparel 
reached  its  greatest  importance  as  a  Chicago  industry 
just  prior  to  World  War  I,  after  which  it  began  a 
relative  decline  continuing  to  the  present.  The  leather 
industry  (particularly  boot  and  shoe  manufacture)  has 
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TEXTILES 

Within  Chicago,  5.5  per  cent  of  all  manufacturing 
workers  are  employed  in  these  groups,  in  contrast  to 
the  national  average  of  16  per  cent.  Much  of  the 
decline  in  importance  of  these  industries  has  occurred 
during  the  past  quarter-century,  during  which  num- 
bers of  workers  have  steadily  declined  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  industries  to  the  Area's  employment 
structure  has  fallen  by  one-half.  The  greatest  relative 
change  has  occurred  in  apparel,  and  particularly  in 
men's  clothing.  As  shown  in  the  graph,  this  industry 
group  has  the  greatest  employment  volume  of  the 
three  and  has  as  well  the  greatest  rate  of  decline  in 
employment. 

There  will  be  continuing  decline,  amounting  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  1957  employment,  in  these  three  groups 
by  1965.  Apparel  alone  will  fall  about  one-third  in 
number  of  employees.  By  1965  the  three  industry 
groups  together  will  account  for  no  more  than  3.8  per 
cent  of  the  Area's  manufacturing  employment. 
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The  Promising  Newcomers 

Chemicals,  petroleum,  and  rubber,  employing  to- 
gether some  6  per  cent  of  Chicago's  manufacturing 
workers,  are  among  the  smaller  and  newer  basic  indus- 
tries in  the  Area.  Each  is  still  relatively  unimportant 
in  Chicago  in  total  number  of  persons  employed;  each 
had  its  major  development  during  the  period  follow- 
ing the  First  World  War;  and  each  served  primarily  as 
a  local  supplier  of  raw  materials  to  other  Chicago  in- 
dustries. None  of  the  three  has  prospects  for  any 
great  increase  in  employment  by  1965,  but  this  does 
not  mean  stagnation  of  the  industries  here.  Even 
chemicals,  which  have  in  recent  years  enjoyed  more 
new  investment  than  most  industries  in  the  Chicago 
Area,  will  achieve  a  great  increase  in  total  value  of 
output  with  only  a  very  modest  increase  in  labor  force. 


creased  its  share  of  the  total  national  employment  in 
the  industry. 
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CHEMICALS 

Chemicals,  petroleum,  and  rubber  have  all,  since 
1929,  maintained  or  increased  the  share  which  they 
represent  of  all  Chicago  Area  employment.  The  great- 
est improvement  in  relative  position  has  been  in 
chemicals;  accounting  for  only  2  per  cent  of  the  Area's 
manufacturing  employment  in  1929,  it  rose  to  4  per 
cent  by  1957.  The  petroleum  and  rubber  industries  of 
Chicago  have,  over  the  same  span  of  time,  maintained 
their  relative  position  by  expanding  employment  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  all  manufacturing.  During  the 
postwar  period,  chemical  and  petroleum  industries  in 
the  Chicago  Area  have  declined  in  national  importance 
relative  to  other  areas  while  rubber  has  slightly  in- 
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PETROLEUM  AND  COAL 

Prospects  for  growth  in  the  Chicago  Area  to  1965 
are  best  for  the  chemical  industry,  in  which  more  than 
a  9  per  cent  increase  in  employment  is  expected.  Prac- 
tically no  increment  in  employment  is  anticipated  for 
petroleum  refining  and  rubber,  although  these  indus- 
tries may  continue  to  grow  in  production  and  size  if 
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RUBBER 

stimulated  by  the  improvement  of  water  transporta- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  share  of  total  employment  repre- 
sented by  these  three  groups  combined  should  fall 
slightly  below  its  1957  level.  These  three  groups  will 
represent  6  per  cent  of  Chicago's  1965  manufacturing 
employment. 
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Products  of  Forest  and  Quarry 

Only  the  distinctly  market-oriented  phases  of  these 
three  industry  groups,  such  as  building  materials  and 
millwork,  are  well  developed  within  the  Chicago  Area. 
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WOOD   PRODUCTS 

Because  of  the  growing  local  market,  all  three  are 
steadily  increasing  in  employment,  though  none  is  yet 
a  major  Area  employer.  Since  1929,  lumber  and  tuood, 
paper  and  pulp,  and  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 
have  been  slowly  increasing  their  share  of  Chicago's 
manufacturing  labor  force;  by  1957,  they  accounted 
for  over  5  per  cent.  That  slow,  steady  growth  will  con- 
tinue to  1965.  Together,  the  groups  may  expect  be- 
tween a  6  and  7  per  cent  increase  in  employment  and 
may  look  forward  to  a  slight  increase  in  their  propor- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Area's  manufacturing  labor  force. 
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Odds  and  Ends 

Part  of  Chicago's  industrial  reputation  rests  upon 
the  diversified  manufacturing  of  the  Area;  instruments 
and  miscellaneous  industries  are  major  contributors  to 
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dustries,  too,  have  had  a  gradual  increase  within  the 
Area;  the  upward  trend  will  continue  to  1965,  when 
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INSTRUMENTS 

that  diversity.  Locally,  they  accounted,  in  1957,  for  7.5 
per  cent  of  all  manufacturing  workers;  nationally, 
they  occupy  less  than  5  per  cent.  Since   1929  these  in 


nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  Area's  manufacturing 

employment  will  be  represented  by  these  groups.  That 
upward  trend  in  employment  is  national  as  well  as 
local,  but  Chicago's  growth  will  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  Area's  relative  national  position. 
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leaders  in  Non-manufacturing 
Activities 

The  non-manufacturing  sector— larger  than  manu- 
facturing in  total  employment  —  will  grow  to  even 
greater  importance  by  1965.  The  four  leading  non- 
manufacturing  activities  are  shown  here;  each  will 
continue  to  grow,  though  at  different  rates,  to  1965. 
.Retail  trade,  in  first  place  in  1957,  will  drop  to  second. 
Representing  only  21  per  cent  of  the  Area's  non- 
manufacturing  employment  in  1965  (present  United 
States  average  is  33  per  cent) ,  retailing  is  not  so  much 
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1965  and  claim  first  place.  This  growth  rate  of  services 
is  not  unusual;  rather  it  is  part  of  a  national  trend 
towards  increased  expenditures  on— and  employment 
in— household  equipment  repairs  and  personal  and 
professional  care.  Although  not  strictly  a  governmental 
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FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

center,  Chicago's  third  largest  non-manufacturing 
group  is  made  up  of  government  employees.  With  a 
projected  increase  of  18  per  cent,  governmental  work- 
ers will  keep  their  rank  in  1965;  slightly  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  total  then  will  be  in  state  and 
local  government.  Employment  in  wholesale  trade  has 


underdeveloped  within  Chicago  as  it  is  submerged  by 
the  great  number  of  other  centralized  activities  de- 
veloped within  a  major  regional  center.  With  nearly 
explosive  growth,  services  will  increase  23  per  cent  to 
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SERVICE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 


been  steadily  increasing  and  will  grow  by  some  12  per 
cent  by  1965;  its  fourth  rank  in  the  non-manufacturing 
sector  reflects  Chicago's  dominant  position  in  trans- 
portation and  distribution  in  the  Middlewest. 


Other  Non-manujacturing  Activities 

The  remaining  five  non-manufacturing  activities— 
in  the  main,  composite  groups  suggest  Chicago's  eco- 
nomic diversity.  I  hue  will  grow  .n  rates  sufficient  to 
keep  iluii  current  positions  within  the  non-manufac- 
turing structure  of  the    \n.i    finance,  insurance,  and 
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FINANCE.   INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 


real  estate;  oilier  transportation;  and  communications 
and  public  utilities.  The  first  of  these  has  shown  re- 
markable stability  in  employment  since  the  early 
1950's,  though  it  is  at  present  slightly  underdeveloped 
within  the  Area.  I  he  finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate  group  should  glow  by  over  15  per  cent  to  1965 
and  remain  in  filth  rank  in  the  non-manufacturing 
sector.    "Other    transportation"     (including    trucking. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

with  a  projected  increase  of  27  per  cent,  growth  in  this 
field  reflects  the  Area's  expanding  housing  market  and 
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CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

its  general  increase  in  highway,  warehouse,  and  factory 
construction.  The  only  non-manufacturing  group  to 
lose  employees  by  1965.  interstate  railroad  and  local 


OTHER  TRANSPORTATION 
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water,  and  air  transportation)  will  continue  its  modest 
growth  to  1965;  only  great  new  labor  requirements 
associated  with  waterway  improvements  would  acceler- 
ate its  growth  rate  in  an  area  already  so  well  served 
by  transportation.  The  employment  growth  rate  in 
communications  has  not  been  as  great;  this  group  will 
drop  slightly  in  relative  importance  by  1965.  In  sharp 
contrast  is  the  steady  growth  of  contract  construction; 


RAILROADS  AND   BUSLINES 

transportation  will  decline  1>\  II  pei  cent.  Nut  de- 
cline' suggests  changes  in  labor  requirements,  rising 
use   of   competitors    in    "other    transportation,"    and 

continued  losses  in  local  mass  transit  more  than  it 
suggests  a  change-  in  Chicago's  transportation! 
importance. 
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The  Waterway-associated  Area 

Unquestionably,  the  main  industrial  con- 
centrations of  the  Waterway-associated  area 
will  continued  their  recent  growth  trends  up 
to  1965.  Expansion  of  existing  establishments, 
new  industrial  building,  and  recently  an- 
nounced plans  in  each  of  the  primary  centers 
of  economic  activity  demonstrate  the  indus- 
trial vitality  of  the  Valley  area,  even  without 
consideration  of  Waterway  improvement. 
That  continuation  of  present  growth  trends 
promises  to  add  some  10  per  cent  to  present 
manufacturing  employment  within  the  nine- 
teen-county  area  by  1965,  when  the  Waterway- 
associated  district  will  show  a  total  industrial 
labor  force  of  some  80,000  workers.   (Fig.  4) . 

Unfortunately,  however,  statistics  are  not 
available  to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  in- 
dividual industry  group  predictions,  or  for 
estimates  of  non-manufacturing  employment 
by  1965.  Indications  are  that  stone,  clay,  and 
glass  products,  instruments,  and  food  products 
are  leaders  in  present  expansion  programs  and 
plans;  by  1965— without  reference  to_  the  im- 
pact of  Waterway  or  Seaway  improvement— 
they  should  have  increased  their  relative  pro- 


portion of  the  total  manufacturing  labor  force 
of  the  area.  In  the  non-manufacturing  sector, 
retailing  will  still  be  dominant  in  1965  as  a 
result  of  the  rural-trade  orientation  of  the 
majority  of  smaller  centers  within  the  nine- 
teen-county  area. 
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Figure  4 

THE  WATERWAY-ASSOCIATED  AREA: 

MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  TREND 

TO   1965 

Present  growth  trends  suggest  a  1965  industrial  labor 
force  of  about  80,000  in  the  counties  bordering  the  Water- 
way. This  10  per  cent  increase  will  be  made  up  primarily 
by  the  expansion  of  already  well-developed  industries. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  WATERWAY  IMPROVEMENT 


Chicago,  at  the  end  of  the  1950's,  stands  as 
the  pre-eminent  industrial  concentration  and 
regional  center  of  the  American  interior.  In 
diversity  of  activity,  size  and  wealth  of  popula- 
tion, and  dominance  in  the  basic  economic 
web  of  the  nation,  the  Chicago  Area  has  only 
one  rival— the  larger  and  older  metropolitan 
New  York  agglomeration.  Chicago  has  not  yet 
reached  its  peak;  already  possessing  an  im- 
portance in  manufacturing  and  non-manufac- 
turing activities  far  out  of  proportion  to  its 
share  of  the  nation's  population,  its  prospects 
for  growth  in  both  sectors  of  its  economy  are 
bright.  By  1965,  the  labor  force  of  the  Area 
will  have  grown  by  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, ten  per  cent  above  its  1957  level,  if  no 
more  than  current  trends  are  maintained. 

A  key  point  in  Chicago's  past  and  continu- 
ing success  is  its  overwhelming  dominance  as 
the  transportation  center  of  the  nation.  To 
most,  that  centrality  means  primarily  railroads. 
They  are,  of  course,  basic;  but  to  Chicago's  es- 
tablished reputation  as  the  world's  most  im- 
portant concentration  of  railroad  facilities 
must  be  added  its  equally  valid  status  as  the 
nation's  leading  intercity  highway  freight  cen- 
ter, its  leading  air  terminal,  and  as  a  primary 
focus  of  oil  and  gas  pipelines.  Its  combination 
of  land  and  air  transportation  facilities  alone 
bring  to  the  area  a  quantity  and  variety  of 
transportation  media  almost  certainly  unsur- 


passed at  any  place  in  the  world  (Figs.  5  and  6). 

But  these  facilities  are  not  all.  At  least  since 
their  preliminary  improvement  during  the 
1930's,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  Illi- 
nois Waterway  have  been  integral  and  im- 
portant elements  in  the  magnificent  transpor- 
tation structure  of  the  Chicago  Area.  The 
Great  Lakes,  the  Wei  land  Canal,  and  the  for- 
mer lock  system  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
have  given  the  Port  of  Chicago  scheduled  serv- 
ice over  a  direct  all-water  route  to  eastern 
Canada  and  the  world's  oceans  since  1933.  For 
the  same  twenty-six  years,  the  Illinois  Water- 
way has  provided  Chicago  and  the  Waterway- 
associated  areas  of  Illinois  with  a  barge  route 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Neither  route,  how- 
ever, has  ever  been  used  to  its  fullest  capacity, 
even  though  tonnages  over  both,  except  for 
1957  and  1958  Seaway  traffic,  have  been  in- 
creasing sharply  in  recent  years. 

The  realization  of  Chicago's  full  potential 
as  an  outstanding  continental  interior  ter- 
minal for  both  deep-draft  ocean  and  inland 
barge  traffic  has  awaited  the  more  complete 
improvements  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
the  Illinois  Waterway  —  improvements  just 
completed  or  now  underway.  It  is  to  an  as- 
sessment of  the  impact  of,  particularly,  the 
improved  Seaway  on  the  industrial  structure 
of  the  Chicago  Area  that  Part  III  of  this  re- 
port is  directed. 
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The  Impact  of  Waterway 
Improvements  on  the  Industrial 
Potential    of  Chicago 

A  major  change  in  the  transportation  char- 
acteristics of  any  area  will  set  in  motion  forces 
which  will  penetrate  through  the  entire  fabric 
of  the  area's  interrelated  industrial  structure. 
The  opening  to  traffic  of  the  improved  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  promised  widening 
of  the  Calumet-Sag  channel  have  created  such 
a  major  change  in  the  transportation  charac- 
teristics of  the  North  American  Midwest.  How- 
ever, the  change  imposed  by  the  improved  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  Calumet-Sag  is  not 
in  number  of  transportation  media  but  in  the 
quality  of  service,  particularly  in  the  amount 
of  tonnage  potential,  over  two  previously 
available  media. 

The  improvement  of  an  existing  facility— 
or  the  addition  of  a  totally  new  one— can  have 
a  measurable  positive  impact  upon  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  an  area  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  new  condition  constitutes  a  major 
and  identifiable  addition  to  the  features  of 
that  area  that  are  attractive  to  economic  ac- 
tivity. The  facility  must  create  a  new  and 
different  pattern  of  individual  industrial  ad- 
vantages, or  its  effect  will  be  submerged  in 
a  more  general  pattern  of  areal  economic 
growth.  A  major  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
identify  the  types  of  industry  most  likely  to 
expand  within  the  Chicago  Area  and  along 
the  Illinois  Waterway  as  a  consequence  of 
Seaway  improvement.1  That  task  requires  a 
detailed  assessment  of  the  magnitude  and 
kinds  of  changes  that  the  deepened  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  will  bring  to  the  Chicago  Area, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  significance  of  those 
changes  to  individual  industries  and  groups 
of  industries  in  the  light  of  the  Area's  existing 
industrial  -  advantage  structure  and  current 
economic  trends. 

The  prospect  for  added  cargo  receipts.— 
Ocean  shipping  moves  as  far  into  the  interior 
of  a  continent  as  possible  if  opportunities  exist 

1Although  not  part  of  the  original  study,  the  authors  are 
convinced  that  recognition  of  the  impending  improvement 
of  the  Illinois  Waterway  is  integral  to  any  assessment  of 
the  impact  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Less  study  has 
been  given  to  the  Waterway  than  to  the  Seaway,  but  all 
conclusions  reached  reflect  possible  changes  created  by 
both  improvements. 


to  discharge  and  load  cargo.  Therefore,  even 
though  there  are  American  Lakes  ports  sev- 
eral days  sailing  time  nearer  overseas  and  Ca- 
nadian points  than  is  Chicago,  (Fig.  7)  ,  there 
are  compelling  reasons  to  sail  the  additional 
distance  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
Chicago  is  the  major  market  and  producing 
center  of  the  North  American  Midwest;  it  has 
better  facilities  for  receiving  and  for  further 
distributing  waterborne  cargo  and  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  goods  for  export  than  any  other 
Lakes  port;  and  it  is  more  economical  to  reach 
the  Chicago  market  and  its  products  by  water 
alone  than  by  water-land  combination.  For 
many  commodities  such  as  cutlery,  glassware, 
and  machine  tools,  all-water  rates  from  over- 
seas to  Chicago  are  only  50  cents  per  long  ton 
higher  than  to  Toledo,  Ohio;  rail  rates  on  the 
same  goods  are  about  $50,  $35,  and  $22,  respec- 
tively, per  long  ton  from  Toledo  to  Chicago. 
Thus,  any  proposal  to  land  imported  goods 
east  of  Chicago  and  to  complete  the  shipment 
by  rail  is  economically  impractical. 

To  be  sure,  much  of  the  bulk  cargo  on  the 
improved  Seaway— particularly  iron  ore  from 
Labrador— will  stop  short  of  Chicago;  the 
origin  or  destination  of  many  bulk  commod- 
ities lies  farther  to  the  east.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
United  States  steel  capacity  is  located  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Detroit;  a  major  concentration 
of  chemical  industries  lies  east  of  Cleveland, 
and  Toledo  is  a  leading  coal  port.  Yet,  despite 
the  volume  of  Seaway  bulk  traffic  to  and  from 
the  eastern  Lakes  ports,  Chicago  will  be  in  the 
future— as  it  has  been  in  the  past— the  most 
important  single  port  for  Seaway-borne  traf- 
fic. About  40  per  cent  of  all  overseas  tonnage 
of  previous  years  moving  via  the  St.  Law- 
rence has  passed  through  the  Port  of  Chicago. 
The  conclusion  must  be  reached  that  at  least 
an  equal  proportion— some  two-fifths— of  at 
least  the  increased  overseas  tonnage  on  the 
improved  Seaway  will  move  to  and  from  the 
city. 

The  impact  of  that  increased  cargo  flow  on 
the  economy  of  Chicago  can  be  evaluated  only 
when  it  is  known  what  it  will  add  to  the  total 
freight  movement  of  the  Area.  Part  of  the 
answer  depends  upon  the  year-around  relia- 
bility of  freight  service;  part  depends  upon 
the  physical  capacity  of  the  Seaway  to  transit 
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Figure  7 

PORTS-OF-CALL  SERVED  RY  CHICAGO  OVERSEAS  SHIPPING  IN   1959 

Direct  shipments  were  made  in   1959  to  the  ports  shown  on   this  map.   It  is  anticipated   that  additional  areas  in  South 
America  and  in  Africa  and  the  Far  East  will  be  served  by  scheduled  service  in  future  years. 


1  Havana,  Cuba 

2  Kingston,  Jamaica 

3  Cartagena,  Colombia 

4  Barranquilla,  Colombia 

5  Maracaibo,  Venezuela 

6  Willemstad,  Curacao 

7  Puerto  Cabello, 
Venezuela 

8  La  Guaira,  Venezuela 

9  Guanta,  Venezuela 

10  Port-au-Spain,  Trinidad 

1 1  London,  England 

12  Avonmouth,  England 

13  Dublin,  Ireland 

14  Manchester,  England 

1 5  Liverpool,  England 

16  Leeds,  England 

17  Glasgow,  Scotland 


18  Aberdeen,  Scotland 

19  Newcastle,  England 

20  Middleborough,  England 

21  Hull,  England 

22  Stavanger,  Norway 

23  Bergen,  Norway 

24  Oslo,  Norway 

25  Goteborg,  Sweden 

26  Stockholm,  Sweden 

27  Helsinki,  Finland 

28  Gdynia,  Poland 

29  Malmo,  Sweden 

30  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

31  Hamburg,  Germany 

32  Bremen,  Germany 

33  Amsterdam,  Netherlands 

34  Rotterdam,  Netherlands 

35  Antwerp,  Belgium 


36  Dunkirk,  France 

37  Rouen,  France 

38  Le  Havre,  France 

39  St.  Nazaire,  France 

40  Bordeaux,  France 

41  Leixoes,  Portugal 

42  Lisbon,  Portugal 

43  Cadiz,  Spain 

44  Tangier,  Tangier 

45  Casablanca,  French 
Morocco 

46  Seville,  Spain 

47  Algiers,  Algeria 

48  Alicante,  Spain 

49  Valencia,  Spain 

50  Tarragona,  Spain 

51  Barcelona,  Spain 

52  Marseilles,  France 


53  Genoa,  Italy 

54  Leghorn,  Italy 

55  Naples,  Italy 

56  Tunis,  Tunisia 

57  Trieste,  Italy 

58  Rijeka,  Yugoslavia 

59  Piraeus,  Greece 

60  Istanbul,  Turkey 

61  Beirut,  Lebanon 

62  Haifa,  Israel 

63  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

64  Alexandria,  Egypt 

65  Port  Sudan,  Sudan 

66  Damman,  Saudi  Arabia 

67  Al  Kuwait,  Kuwait 

68  Khorramshahr,  Iran 


vessels;  still  another  part  lies  in  determining 
how  much  of  the  added  traffic  has  significant 
meaning  to  Chicago's  economy. 

During  the  navigation  season,  of  course,  it 
is  assumed  that  regular  schedules  can  be  main- 
tained by  ocean  liners  serving  the  Lakes  ports. 
However,  since  the  Seaway  will  be  closed  to 
navigation    for    approximately    four    winter 


months  of  each  year,  there  are  definite  sea- 
sonal limitations  on  deep-draft  cargo  receipts 
at  Chicago  and  at  other  ports  served  by  the 
route.  This  fact  alone  will  cause  many  pros- 
pective shippers  to  consider  carefully  the  prob- 
lems —  and  higher  costs  —  of  stockpiling  ma- 
terials and  products,  or  of  changing  routings 
of  shipments  from  the  Seaway  to  combination 
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land-water  routes  and  back  again  each  year. 
Chicago,  of  course,  does  have  one  distinct  sea- 
sonal shipping  advantage  over  any  other  Lakes 
port:  it  has  year-round  barge  accessibility  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  via  the  generally  ice-free 
Illinois  Waterway. 

Tonnage  capacity  as  well  as  seasonal  re- 
liability is  an  important  consideration  in  the 
evaluation  of  Seaway  impact.  There  is  an  in- 
herent limitation  on  the  total  tonnage  that 
can  transit  the  Welland  Ship  Canal  and  be 
available  for  distribution  to  Lakes  ports.1  The 
exact  capacity  of  the  Canal  is  still  a  point  of 
dispute  among  authorities,  yet  it  is  essential 
that  some  conclusion  be  reached  to  permit  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  new  traffic  that  will 
be  added  to  the  Chicago  Area,  particularly  the 
new  traffic  that  can  be  expected  to  benefit  (or 
harm)  manufacturing  industry. 

Both  the  capacity  of  the  Welland  Canal 
and  the  composition  of  its  prospective  traffic 
are  points  at  issue.  Various  estimates  have 
been  published  concerning  the  average  size 
of  vessels  to  use  the  Seaway,  the  amount  of 
Labrador  iron  ore  moving  to  Lake  Erie  ports, 
the  total  flow  of  eastern  Canadian  commodi- 
ties—particularly pulp— and  the  future  of  coal 
and  petroleum  movements  to  Canada.2  With- 
out here  repeating  the  various  lines  of  argu- 
ment, the  authors  estimate  that— granting  the 
present  capacity  of  the  Welland  Canal  and  the 
full  twenty-seven  foot  channels  linking  the 
Lakes— an  absolute  maximum  of  just  over  6,- 
000,000  tons  of  new  Seaway  traffic  will  be 
available  for  industrial  use  at  the  Port  of  Chi- 
cago by  1965.3 

The  capacity  of  the  Welland  Canal  to  tran- 
sit new  shipping  is  estimated  as  follows:4 
Total  capacity  of  Canal 

(estimated)   50,000,000  short  tons 

Less  tonnage  moved 

through  Welland 

Canal  (1957)  prior 

to  opening  of 

improved  Seaway  .  .  .22,372,538  short  tons 
New    tonnage 

(estimated)    27,627,462   short   tons 

Thus,  about  27,600,000  tons  of  new  cargo 
not  previously  available  to  ports  above  the 
Welland  Canal  are  the  maximum  that  can  be 
expected  to  move  to  and  from  the  ports  of 


Lakes  Erie,  St.  Claire,  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
Superior. 

The  composition  of  the  new  traffic  transit- 
ing the  Welland  is  also  under  dispute  by  com- 
petent authorities.  The  movements  of  bulk 
cargo  are  particularly  at  issue.  Some  experts 
have  suggested  that  by  1965  more  than  10,000,- 
000  tons  of  Labrador  iron  ore  alone  will  enter 
the  Lakes.  Limitations  on  Labrador  ore  pro- 
duction and  commitments  to  United  States 
seaboard  mills  will  limit  Labrador  ore  traffic 
on  the  Lakes.  We  believe  a  more  realistic  esti- 
mate would  be  7,000,000  tons  a  year;  so  be- 
cause about  2,600,000  tons  transited  the  Canal 
in  1957,  4,400,000  tons  of  the  new  traffic  total 
will  be  upbound  iron  ore.  Little  or  none  of 
that  Labrador  ore  will  reach  Chicago. 

Certainly,  additional  large  tonnages  of  bulk 
cargo— adding  little  to  the  materials  for  manu- 
facture—will move  outbound.  Here,  again, 
estimates  vary  widely.  For  bulk  grain,  1965 
predictions  range  from  6,500,000  tons  to 
12,000,000  tons  (between  5  and  6  million  tons 
have  moved  downbound  through  the  Welland 
Canal  in  recent  years) .  If  an  estimate  of 
8,000,000  tons  be  adopted  for   1965  Seaway 

!The  same  may  be  said  about  the  St.  Lawrence  Locks, 
but  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  critical  point  for  traffic 
destined  beyond  Lake  Ontario  is  the  Welland  Ship  Canal. 

2One  of  the  best  summaries  of  various  aspects  of  Seaway 
problems  is  "The  8th  Sea,"  reprinted  from  Traffic  World, 
October  19,  1957. 

3This  estimate  does  not  include  increased  tonnages  mov- 
ing over  an  improved  Illinois  Waterway,  nor  does  it  in- 
clude added  shipments  of  grain  and  certain  in-transit  bulk 
commodities,  estimated  to  total  about  2,500,000  tons. 

The  Seaway  industrial  tonnage  estimate  represents  an 
increment  of  between  one  and  two  per  cent  to  the  present 
total  traffic  flow  of  Chicago. 

The  1957  inbound  and  outbound  traffic  of  Chicago  alone 
was  about  350,000,000  tons,  distributed  as  follows  (figures 
rounded) : 

Total  Traffic  of  Chicago,  1957,  in  short  tons  (2,000  lbs.) 

by  rail,  not  including  coala 11 7,500,000 

by  rail — coal  only 8,000,000 

by  Illinois  Waterway  barge 15,000,000 

by  Lakes  carriers 60,000,000 

by  truck 92,710,000 

by  pipeline^ 54,325,000 

by  air 122,650 

by  overseas  shipping 326,650 

Total 347,984,300 

aBased  on  originations  only;  total  assumed  to  be  twice 
the  volume  of  originations. 

bBased  on  average  capacities  of  pipelines. 

4Data  on  actual  Welland  Ship  Canal  tonnages  are  from : 
Canada,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canal  Statistics, 
(Ottawa,  1958),  Table  16.  Estimates  are  ours.  1957  traffic 
was  slightly  below  that  of  1956.  1958  traffic  was  still  lower. 
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»rain  movement,  another  .'5,000,000  ions  must 
be  subtracted  from  the  industrial  potential  <>l 
new  traffic  (8,000,000  ions  in  1965  minus 
5,000,000  tons  in  1057) .  Tonnages  of  coal, 
coke,  and  crude  petroleum  (in  addition  to  the 
6,500,000  tons  downbound  in  1957)  lor  direct 
export  to  Canada,  will  subtract  perhaps  an- 
other 2,000,000  tons.  On  the  basis  of  past 
experience,  about  10  per  cent  of  all  Welland 
tonnage  will  be  intra-Canadian  or  Canadian- 
overseas  movement  other  than  that  of  grain 
and  petroleum;1  applied  to  the  new  tonnage 
total  of  27,000,000  tons,  this  would  amount  to 
nearly  2,800,000  tons  which  must  also  be  de- 
ducted from  the  anticipated  total  new  Seaway 
movement  available  to  American  industry. 

Of  the  original  estimate  of  about  27,600,000 
tons  of  neiu  cargo  into  the  Lakes  above  Lake 
Ontario  over  the  improved  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way by  1965,  therefore,  only  15,400,000  tons 
(Table  IV)  remain  as  effectively  available  new 
bulk  and  general  cargo  that  will  provide  for 
product  exports,  added  raw  or  semi-finished 
materials  and  components  for  industry,  or 
imported  products  to  compete  with  domestic 
manufactures.  Much  of  this  tonnage  will  be 
composed  of  paper,  pulp,  and  other  goods  from 
eastern  Canada— of  which  Chicago  industry 
will,  of  course,  receive  a  share— and  the  rest 
will  arrive  from  or  be  consigned  to  American 
coastal  or  overseas  points.  If  Chicago  receives 
40  per  cent  of  this  adjusted  total  of  15,400,000 
tons  of  new  shipping  (a  percentage  that  is 
approximately  Chicago's  past  share  of  over- 
seas Seaway  traffic)  2  there  will  be  capacity  to 
move  about  6,000,000  additional  tons  of  in- 
dustrially significant  materials  and  products 
into  and  out  of  the  Chicago  Area. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  the  most 
important  new  traffic  for  Chicago  industries 
will  comprise  general  cargo  movements,  and 
in  this  regard  Chicago's  prospects  differ  from 


'In  1957  about  6  million  tons  of  Welland  Canal  traffic. 
27  per  cent  of  the  total  of  more  than  22  million  tons,  moved 
between  Canadian  ports  or  between  Canadian  ports  and 
overseas  destinations.  Of  this,  about  4,000,000  tons  were 
grain  and  petroleum. 

2Eastern  Canada,  of  course,  is  not  an  overseas  destina- 
tion. However,  since  no  figures  are  readily  available  on 
shipments  between  individual  American  Lakes  ports  and 
eastern  Canada,  and  since  Chicago  is  known  to  receive  a 
considerable  share  of  such  shipments,  the  city's  share  of 
overseas  traffic  was  used  as  an  estimate  of  the  distribution 
of  this  traffic  as  well. 


TABLE   IV 

ESTIMATED  AVAILABILITY  OF  NEW 

INDUSTRIAL  TONNAGE   (short   loin)    AT   PORT 
OF  CHICAGO  via  WELLAND  CANAL  BY   1965 


Total  new  tonnage  above 
Lake  Ontario 

Less  tonnage  not  useful  to  Chicago 
industry  (see  text): 

Iron  ore 

Grain 

Coal,  coke,  petroleum 

Canadian  traffic 

Total  new  bulk  and  general  cargo 
other  than  above 

Estimated  absolute  maximum  share 
Chicago  will  receive  (40  per  cent) 


27,600,000 


4,400,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,800,000      12,200,000 

15,400,000 


6,160,000 


those  of  most  other  major  Lakes  ports.  Gen- 
eral cargo,  according  to  estimates  of  Seaway 
officials,  may  comprise  as  much  as  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  added  1965  Seaway  tonnage,  or  up 
to  some  5,000,000  tons  of  the  anticipated 
27,600,000  ton  increase.  If  40  per  cent  of  this 
new  general  cargo  originates  or  terminates  at 
the  Port  of  Chicago,  about  2,000,000  tons,  or 
about  one-third  of  all  new  tonnage,  will  be 
general  cargo;  this  would  represent  an  in- 
crease of  600  per  cent  over  the  1957  overseas 
general  cargo  traffic  of  the  Port. 

These  estimates,  of  course,  give  no  indica- 
tion of  the  anticipated  composition  of  the  new 
overseas  traffic  of  Chicago.  A  study  of  com- 
modities passing  through  the  Port  of  Chicago 
between  April  and  July,  1959,  has  indicated 
the  nature  of  cargo  movement  during  the  first 
few  months  of  improved  Seaway  operation. 
Among  the  important  exports  were:  grain  and 
processed  agricultural  goods,  metal  products, 
machinery  (agricultural,  industrial,  construc- 
tion, and  vending) ,  chemicals,  clay,  and 
asphalt.  Imports  included:  toys,  glass  and 
china  ware,  steel,  hardware,  tools,  wood  prod- 
ucts, sewing  machines,  automobiles,  chemical 
products,  hides  and  leather  products,  and 
canned  foods.  The  import  list  is  particularly 
interesting,  for  it  suggests  the  types  of  goods 
which  appear  to  have  the  greatest  market  po- 
tential in  the  Midwest  and  which  may  com- 
pete most  seriously  with  American  products. 
Chief  among  those  would  appear  to  be  steel 
mill  products— moving  into  Chicago  in  much 
larger  volumes  than  in  previous  years,  pri- 
marily from  Belgium— and  basic  hardware  and 
tools,    up   considerably    from    previous   years. 
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Imports  of  foreign  cars  and  wood  products  are 
also  up.1 

The  prospect  of  industrial  change.  —  Al- 
though the  anticipated  increase  in  Seaway 
traffic  by  1965  can  add  only  about  two  per 
cent  to  the  Chicago  Area's  total  freight  move- 
ment, even  that  modest  increment  presents 
opportunities  for  industrial  growth  and  ex- 
pansion within  the  Area.  However,  the  growth 
of  any  economic  activity  is  not  inevitable.  As 
is  true  in  any  such  situation,  among  the  uncer- 
tainties is  the  extent  to  which  the  managers 
of  industry  and  commerce  will  decide  to  use 
the  opportunities  presented  by  the  extension 
of  deep-water  shipping  to  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  the  Great  Lakes.  We  are  con- 
cerned here  with  possibilities,  not  certainties; 
decisions  lie  in  other  hands. 

Nevertheless,  those  decisions— important  to 
Chicago  and  to  Illinois— will  be  based  upon 
practical  considerations  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  new  Seaway  will  alter  the  industrial  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  Chicago  Area,  create  a  new  pat- 
tern of  market  possibilities,  and  give  rise  to  a 
new  transportation-cost  structure. 

Expansions  of  industry  in  the  Chicago  re- 
gion, represented  by  the  investment  of  addi- 
tional capital  or  the  establishment  of  a  new 
industrial  type  here,  require  management  de- 
cisions on  probable  future  economies  of  oper- 
ating in  the  Metropolitan  Area  or  along  the 
Waterway.  The  final  locational  decision  is 
seldom  based  entirely  upon  quantitative, 
demonstrable  evidence,  yet  it  is  axiomatic 
that  production  requirements  as  reflected  in 
industrial  costs  are  the  core  data  upon  which 
initial  locational  decisions  are  made. 

The  production  requirements  of  modern 
industry  are  enormously  complex  and  varied; 
yet,  there  are  a  few  shared  by  all.  One  of  these 
is  access  to  transportation,  because  industries 
do  not  manufacture  products  from  materials 
all  obtainable  at  one  place,  nor  do  many  mar- 
ket all  their  products  at  the  place  of  manufac- 
ture. The  probability  of  success  of  every  exist- 
ing industrial  plant  and  of  every  potential 
plant  site  is  —  with  some  modifications  —  de- 
pendent   on    its    economical    accessibility    to 

1A  detailed  analysis  of  changes  in  the  composition  of 
Seaway  traffic  between  former  years  and  the  1959  navi- 
gation season  appears  in  Volume  II  of  this  report. 


materials,  services  (including  labor) ,  and 
markets.  No  major  manufacturing  area  exists 
without  having  several  media  of  transporta- 
tion; most  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  access 
to  water  transportation.  To  the  extent  that 
Seaway  and  Waterway  improvements  enhance 
the  transportational  advantages  of  Chicago,  to 
that  same  extent  is  the  industrial  attractive- 
ness of  the  Area  increased. 

The  attractiveness  of  Chicago  for  industrial 
development  is  indisputable;  its  long  history 
of  industrial  growth  and  its  current  manufac- 
turing trends  are  ample  demonstrations.  To 
the  Area's  present  attributes  and  attractions, 
the  improved  Seaway  and  Illinois  Waterway 
will  make  obvious  —  but  minor  —  additions. 
Chicago  is  already  the  major  port  for  internal 
and  foreign  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  will 
be  the  probable  terminal  and  initial  port  for 
much  of  the  overseas  traffic  through  the  Sea- 
way. Chicago  has,  as  well,  the  largest  and  most 
diverse  supporting  region  of  any  Great  Lakes 
city  (Fig.  8)  and  so  stands  to  benefit  most 
from  Seaway  improvement.2  Improvements  in 
the  Calumet-Sag  connection  between  the  Illi- 
nois Waterway  and  Lake  Calumet  (Chicago's 
industrial  port)  —scheduled  for  completion  in 
1963  or  1964— will  greatly  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  both  the  Waterway  and  the  Seaway 
in  the  transportation  structure  of  Chicago  and 
northern  Illinois. 

Neither  Seaway  nor  Waterway  improve- 
ment will  increase  the  number  of  transporta- 
tion media  available  to  the  Chicago  Area;  it 
has  been  pointed  out  earlier  that  both  routes 
have  long  been  part  of  the  City's  long-distance 
traffic  structure.  What  will  be  added  is  an 
increase  in  potential  capacity  of  carriers  on 
these  low-cost  water  routes.  For  the  first  time, 
the  amount  of  waterborne  cargo  entering  the 
City  can  reach  such  volumes  as  to  make  water 
carriers  effective  competitors  to  overland 
media.  The  increased  effective  capacity  of  the 
Seaway  is  due  largely  to  the  increased  size  and 
loading  of  vessels  permitted  by  the  deeper 
channel  and  to  the  more  frequent  scheduled 
sailings  now  promised.  The  straightening, 
widening,  and  deepening  of  the  Illinois  Wa- 

2Volume  II  of  this  study  contains  an  analysis  of  the 
economy  of  Chicago's  area  of  Freight  Rate  and  Shipping 
Advantage  shown  on  Fig.  8. 
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Fipure    8 

CHICAGO   SUPPORT  AREA  OF  FREIGHT   RATE   AND   SHIPPING   ADVANTAGE 

This  area,  the  heart  of  the  North  American  Midwest,  is  the  region  which  is  most  readily  accessible  to  Chicago  by  virtue 
of  low  rail  freight  rates  or  direct  shipping  routes.  The  boundaries  of  the  area  were  established  in  Export  Traffic.  Port  of 
Chicago,  by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  January,  1959. 


terway  link  will  increase  the  size  of  tows  and 
speed  up  two-way  movement.  Instead  of  about 
1,600  ton  capacity  limits  lor  overseas  carriers, 
the  Seaway  will  now  permit  cargoes  of  8,000  to 
9,000  tons;  the  two-to-three  barge  trains  now 
brought  through  the  Calumet-Sag  system  will 
be  replaced  by  tows  many  times  larger.  The 
economies  inherent  in  utilizing  such  greatly 
enlarged  units  of  low-cost  water  transporta- 
tion hold  promise  for  industries  requiring 
facilities  for  accumulation  of  bulk  materials 
or  making  large  unit  shipments  of  products. 


A  new.  although  not  materially  altered,  pal 
urn  of  market  possibilities  may  be  expected 
to  follow  Seaway  and  Waterway  improvement. 
Economic  accessibility  to  markets  is  in  part 
contingent  upon  the  size  of  shipments  that 
can  be  made,  and  changes  in  the  waterways 
will  alter  at  least  that  aspect  ol  Chicago's 
marketing  structure-.  In  this  respect,  however, 
any  major  Lakes  port  may  expect  to  suffer  as 


well  as  to  benefit;  not  only  will  world  markets 
be  more  accessible,  but  also  will  loreign  pro- 
ducers become  more  active  competitors  in  the 
Middlewest.  At  the  same  time,  loreign  mar- 
keting prospects  are  not  necessarily  those  usu- 
ally envisioned: 

A  . .  .  serious  obstacle  presenting  itself  is 
the  levelling  off,  if  not  decline,  of  the  Euro- 
pean market  for  United  States  goods.  The 
St.  Lawrence  route  points  nearly  directly  to 
Western  Europe.  Lake  Erie  ports  are  no 
further  from  there  than  are  the  Atlantic 
ports.  This  is  the  only  overseas  market  area 
of  the  world  to  which  the  St.  Lawrence 
route  presents  definite  savings  in  distance. 
To  other  areas  the  transportation  savings 
must  come  mostly  from  differing  inland  rail 
or  truck  rates.  The  European  common 
market  plan  will  mean  that  fewer  United 
States  exports  can  be  sold  there  unless  the 
plan  brings  so  much  prosperity  to  Europe 
that  its  demand  for  imports  will  pick  up 
again.  A  large  proportion  of  the  manufac- 
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tured  goods  moving  out  through  the  Sea- 
way will  have  to  be  headed  for  the  Carib- 
bean, South  America,  Africa,  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Such  a  shift  from  European  mar- 
kets might  occur  naturally  because  these 
other  areas  represent  potential  sources  of 
raw  materials  for  Midwest  industry. 

The  Seaway  will,  of  course,  open  up  the 
Midwest  to  a  stream  of  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods.  Already  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  both  producers'  and  consumers'  goods 
are  flowing  in  through  Great  Lakes  ports. 
.  .  .  Buyers  will   benefit;    there  can   be   no 
doubt   of   that.    But   what   about   domestic 
manufacturers   of    identical    or   competing 
products?  All  that  can  be  said  is  that,  if  they 
export  to  overseas  areas,  they  receive  the 
same  advantage  from  the  Seaway  as  do  their 
foreign-based  competitors  who  ship  goods 
into  the  United  States.1 
These  conditions— the  decreasing  competi- 
tive advantage  of  American  products  in  over- 
seas markets  and  the  increased  advantage  to 
overseas  manufacturers  in   Midwestern  mar- 
kets—add a  note  of  caution  to  estimates  of  the 
possibilities  of  expansion  of  industries  in  Chi- 
cago and  northern  Illinois.  The  composition 
of  foreign  cargo  receipts  at  Chicago  during 
the  first  few  months  of  improved  Seaway  oper- 
ation lends  added  emphasis  to  that  warning. 

The  chief  long-range  beneficial  impact  of 
the  improved  Seaway  and  Waterway  on  the 
Chicago  Area  may  well  come  indirectly  as  a 
result  of  favorable  changes  in  the  over-all  trans- 
portation-cost structure  of  the  Area.  The  en- 
hanced competitive  position  of  both  Seaway 
and  Waterway  will  favorably  affect  the  cost 
and  feasibility  of  material  accumulation  and 
the  cost  and  prospects  of  product  distribution. 

The  improved  transportation-cost  structure 
of  Chicago  and  the  Waterway-associated  area 
will  not  necessarily  result  from  a  reduction  of 
waterborne  freight  rates  themselves.  Rates, 
including  tolls,  on  the  improved  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  are  at  approximately  the  same  level 
as  they  were  on  the  former  Great  Lakes-to- 
overseas  passage.   Nor  is  it  anticipated   that 

1Donald  F.  Wood,  "The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway:  Some 
Considerations  of  Its  Impact."  Land  Economics,  Vol.  34 
no.  1  (Feb.  1958) ,  pp.  68-69. 


barge  rates  on  the  Illinois  Waterway  via  the 
improved  Calumet-Sag  will  be  appreciably 
below  those  now  in  effect.  Rather,  the  trans- 
portation-cost benefit  to  Chicago  will  come 
from  the  reduction  of  freight  rates  on  the 
higher-cost  land  transport  media  facing  effec- 
tive waterborne  tonnage  competition  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  anticipated  that  many  com- 
modities will  move  at  less  cost  over  the  high- 
ways and  rails  radiating  from  Chicago  when 
that  competition  is  felt. 

Because  of  obvious  uncertainty  about  the 
volume  and  composition  of  traffic  over  the 
Seaway,  the  competitive  reactions  of  railroad 
and  truck  lines  are  not  yet  clearly  established. 
As  a  result,  instability  in  freight  rates  on  many 
commodities  exists  at  the  present  time.  Some 
rail  rates  on  bulk,  commodities  for  export 
through  east  and  south  coast  ports  have  al- 
ready changed  drastically;  other  rate  changes 
will  certainly  follow.2  Still  further  uncertainty 
exists.  The  impact  of  meeting  Seaway  ship- 
ments from  and  into  the  Midwest  is  quite 
different  on  the  Eastern,  the  Western,  and  the 
Southern  carriers;  indeed,  it  is  different  among 
the  lines  that  serve  the  same  areas.  These  un- 
certainties make  it  impossible  to  predict  with 
any  precision   future  comparative  rates. 

Nevertheless,  planned  and  announced  rate 
changes  provide  the  justification  for  making 
a  general  assumption  on  levels  of  freight  rates, 
particularly  in  their  relationship  to  other  in- 
dustrial costs.  It  is  assumed  that  overland 
freight  rates  in  all  areas  served  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  by  the  Illinois  Waterway 
will  be  reduced  relative  to  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  on  certain  bulk  commod- 
ities and,  possibly,  on  general  cargo  goods  as 
well.  Thus,  transportation  rates  on  all  com- 
peting media— water,  rail,  and  truck— will  be 
at  a  level  that  will  permit  certain  goods  to  be 
accumulated  at  Chicago  and  along  the  Illinois 
Waterway,  and  distributed  from  those  areas, 
at  a  lower  relative  cost  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  These  reductions  will  have  an  impact  on 
total  production  costs  of  industries  in  these 
areas,  on  their  export  and  import  trade  possi- 
bilities and,  perhaps,  also  on  purely  domestic 
commerce. 


2Appendix  A  of  this  report  contains  a  brief  discussion  of 
rate  changes  and  trends  pertinent  to  this  study. 
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Ii  is  within  the  field  ol  competitive  rate 
costs  thai  the  greatest  long-range  change  in 
Chicago's  existing  pattern  ol  industrial  attrac 
tiveness  will  occur,  and  the  greatest  impact  of 
the  improved  Seaway  and  Waterway  will  be 
felt.  However,  the  shorter-range  possibilities 
for  industrial  growth  or  decline,  by  about 
1965,  presented  next  in  this  study,  have  been 
developed  with  greater  emphasis  on  the  direct 
results  of  improvements  in  the  two  water- 
ways. 

Industrial  Impacts  of  Improved  Water 
Transportation 

All  manufacturing  industries  recpiire  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  facilities,  and  services. 
The  sensitivity  of  different  types  of  industry 
to  each  of  these  needs  varies;  few  industries 
are  unusually  sensitive  to  more  than  three  or 
four  of  them,  and  the  critical  elements  vary 
among  different  industries.  In  a  like  manner, 
there  is  a  wide  and  unavoidable  variation  in 
the  abilities  of  alternative  locations  to  supply 
the  needs  of  any  particular  industrial  type.  For 
any  selected  group  of  industries,  however, 
their  varying  critical  needs  can  be  categorized 
into  major  and  minor  requirements;  the  abil- 
ity of  any  specific  area  to  satisfy  at  least  the 
major  locational  requirements  can  be  sum- 
marized in  a  series  of  Industrial  Cost  Patterns 
(Table  V). 

Industrial  Cost  Patterns  of  Chicago.— The 
cost  patterns  which  characterize  the  flourish- 
ing industries  of  an  area  can  reveal  much 
about  the  industrial  advantages  of  that  area. 
The  combination  of  existing  successful  indus- 
tries within  a  single  community  in  a  sense 
summarizes  a  whole  series  of  appropriate  de- 
cisions by  managers  concerning  the  ability  of 
their  industries  to  operate  within  the  cost 
patterns  prevailing  within   the  community. 

There  are  three  geographical  choices  that 
the  management  of  a  specific  industrial  organ- 
ization must  make  before  the  investment  of 
capital  in  expanded  or  newly  located  plant 
and  equipment  takes  place.  These  geographic 
choices  are:  in  which  general  region,  in  what 
community,  and  on  what  exact  site  shall  the 
investment  be  made? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  earlier  that,  al- 
though the  final  locational  decision  is  seldom 


based  entirely  upon  quantitative  evidence 
and  there  is  a  large  measure  ol  managerial 
discretion  involved  in  each  ol  the  three  ele- 
ments ol  locational  choice,  the  costs  ol  meet- 
ing industrial  requirements  are  the  core  data 
upon  which  locational  decisions  are  made. 
The  total  net  cost,  not  including  profit,  ol  a 
manufactured  article  delivered  to  a  customer 
is  the  sum  of  a  very  large  number  ol  individ- 
ual expenditures  for  such  items  as  material, 
labor,  taxes,  interest,  water,  power  and  fuel, 
distribution,  transportation,  and  many  others. 
These  individual  costs  can  best  be  combined 
—in  the  analysis  of  locational  decisions— into: 

1)  The  costs  of  accumulating  all  of  the  ma- 
terials and  services  required  for  the  manu- 
facturing  operations  at  the  plant  location. 
Included  in  this  cost  category  are  the  cost 
of  production  of  materials  and  services  at 
their  points  of  origin  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  required  materials  from  points 
of  origin  to  the  plant  location. 

2)  The  costs  of  converting  the  materials  into 
products  at  the  plant  site  and  all  other 
costs  consequent  upon  operation  at  that 
site.  Included  are  costs  of  land  and  rent, 
capital  equipment,  inventory,  labor,  taxes, 
insurance,  depreciation,  local  utilities, 
waste  disposal,  and  others. 

3)  The  costs  of  distributing  the  products  from 
the  plant  location  to  the  market  places. 
These  include  transportation  cost,  time-in- 
transit,  variability  in  capacity  of  markets, 
and  the  costs  of  packaging,  advertising, 
and  other  sales  expenditures. 

Individual  and  total  costs  —  summarized 
above— vary  from  industry  to  industry,  from 
place  to  place,  and  from  time  to  time.  Of  these 
costs,  only  a  limited  number  are  critical  in 
the  industrial  locational  decisions  of  most 
industries. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  the  Chicago 
Area  and  with  the  contemporary  patterns  of 
industrial  costs  displayed  there.  Table  V  is 
designed  to  summarize  the  industrial  cost 
considerations  critical  to  establishments  now 
operating  within  the  Chicago  Area  and  to  pre- 
sent the  factual  background  necessary  for  the 
evaluation    of    the    expansion    potential    of 
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Figure   9 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
AND  CHICAGO  RATE  RASE  AREA 

Two  additional  counties,  McHenry  in  Illinois,  and  Porter 
in  Indiana  have  been  added  to  the  Chicago  Metropolitan 
Area  shown  on  this  map,  but,  because  data  are  not  yet 
available  for  the  larger  Area,  the  six-county  Area  is  used 
as  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area  throughout  this  report. 
The  Chicago  Rate  Base  Area  is  the  region  into  which  rail 
freight  rates  are  the  same  in  all  parts. 


those  existing  industries  and  of  industries  with 
the  same  industrial  cost  demands. 

Table  V  lists  86  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustrial types  found  in  the  Chicago  Rate  Base 
area1  (Fig.  9)  according  to  the  Industrial  Cost 
Pattern  into  which  each  industry  has  been 
placed.  The  first  four  columns  of  Table  V 
show  the  percentage  of  the  value  of  total  ship- 
ments made  up  by  cost  of  payroll  (column  1) , 
raw  materials  (column  2) ,  purchases  from 
other  manufacturing  industries  (column  3) , 
transportation  (top  figure,  column  4)  ,  and 
utilities  (bottom  figure,  column  4) .  Column 
5  summarizes  the  transportation-cost  sensitiv- 
ity of  each  industry  according  to  the  categor- 
ization explained  in  the  legend  to  Table  V. 
Column  6  shows  the  percentage  of  all  trans- 
portation costs  made  up  by  water  transporta- 
tion, while  columns  7  and  8  show  the  abilities 
of  selected  industries  to  serve  the  population 
within  Chicago's  Freight  Rate  and  Shipping 
Advantage  area  (Fig.  8)  2.  Column  9  indicates 
the  authors'  conclusions  about  the  impact  of 
the  Seaway,  of  the  improved  Illinois  Water- 
way, and  of  other  influences  on  each  industry 
listed. 

!The  industries  analyzed  in  this  section  are  taken  from 
among  those  described  by  Arthur  Longini  in  his  Chicago- 
Chicago  Heights  Industrial  Economic  Blueprint  (Chicago: 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  1956).  The  Chi- 
cago Rate  Base  area  used  in  the  Longini  study  does  not 
coincide  with  the  Chicago  Standard  Metropolitan  Area 
(Fig.  9)  ;  however,  the  wide  range  of  industries  within  the 
Rate  Base  area  makes  it  representative  of  the  industrial 
structure  of  the  larger  Metropolitan  Area.  Much  use  has 
been  made  in  this  report  of  Longini's  estimates  of  in- 
dustrial costs. 

2See  Appendix  B  for  a  discussion  of  the  "population 
served"  method  of  analysis. 
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LEGEND  FOR  TABLE  V 


Column  1— Cost  of  Payroll  as  percentage  of 
Value  of  Total  Shipments,  1955. 
Adapted  from  data  in  Chicago- 
Chicago  Heights  Industrial  Eco- 
nomic Blueprint  by  Arthur  Lon- 
gini  (Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 
Railroad,  1956) . 

Column  2— Cost  of  Raw  Materials  as  percent- 
age of  Value  of  Total  Shipments, 
1955.  Adapted  from  data  in  Chi- 
cago-Chicago Heights  Industrial 
Economic  Blueprint. 

Column  3— Cost  of  Purchases  from  Other  In- 
dustries as  percentage  of  Value  of 
Total  Shipments,  1955.  Adapted 
from  data  in  Chicago-Chicago 
Heights  Industrial  Economic  Blue- 
print. 

Column  4— Cost  of  Transportation  (upper 
figure)  and  Utilities,  (lower  fig- 
ure) as  percentages  of  Value  of 
Total  Shipments,  1955.  Adapted 
from  data  in  Chicago-Chicago 
Heights  Industrial  Economic  Blue- 
print. 

Column  5— Transportation-Cost  Sensitivity  of 
Industries  Operating  in  Chicago 
Area.1 

I.  Not  sensitive  to  transporta- 
tion costs;  transportation  costs 
not  more  than  2%  of  payroll 
and  material  costs. 

II.  Slightly  sensitive  to  transpor- 
tation costs;  transportation 
costs  between  2%  and  5%  of 
payroll  and  material  costs. 

III.  Moderately  sensitive  to  trans- 
portation costs;  transporta- 
tion costs  between  5%  and 
10%  of  payroll  and  material 
costs. 


IV.  Very  sensitive  to  transporta- 
tion ( osts;  transportation  costs 
greater  than  10%  of  payroll 
and  material  costs. 

Column  6— Cost  of  Water  Transportation  as 
percentage  of  All  Transportation 
Costs,  1955.  Adapted  from  data  in 
Chicago-Chicago  Heights  Indus- 
trial Economic  Blueprint. 

Column  7— Deficient  Production  in  Chicago 
Supporting  Area  (Fig.  8)  .2 

I.  More  than  20,000,000  popu- 
lation not  served;  area  pre- 
sumed to  lack  vital  locational 
requirements  for  the  indus- 
try. 

II.  15,000,000-20,000,000  popula- 
tion not  served;  most  of  area 
presumed  to  lack  vital  loca- 
tional requirements  for  the 
industry. 

III.  10,000,000-15,000,000  popula- 
tion not  served;  area  pre- 
sumed to  have  some  of  the 
locational  requirements  for 
the  industry. 

IV.  5,000,000-10,000,000  popula- 
tion not  served;  area  pre- 
sumed to  have  most  of  the  lo- 
cational requirements  for  the 
industry. 

V.  0-5,000,000  population  not 
served;  area  presumed  to  have 
all  of  the  major  locational  re- 
quirements for  the  industry. 

Column  8— Excess  production  in  Chicago  Sup- 
porting Area   (Fig.  8)  .2 

I.  0-5,000,000  excess  population 
served;  industry  presumed  to 
have  good  expansion  possibil- 
ities in  area. 


1  Industries  having  narrow  profit  margins  arc  raised  one 
category  in  Table  V. 


2See  Appendix  B  for  discussion  of  "population  served" 
technique. 
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II.  5,000,000-10,000,000  excess 
population  served;  industry 
presumed  to  have  good  ex- 
pansion possibilities  in  area. 

III.  1 0,000,000-1.5,000,000  excess 
population  served;  industry 
presumed  to  have  good  ex- 
pansion possibilities  in  area. 

IV.  15,000,000-20,000,000  excess 
population  served;  area  in- 
dustry a  primary  source  of 
United  States  supply,  indus- 
try will  expand  "naturally." 

V.  More  than  20,000,000  excess 
population  served;  area  indus- 
try a  major  source  of  United 
States  supply,  industry  will 
expand  "naturally." 


Column  9— Conclusion  on  impact  of  improved 
water  transportation: 

I.  Industry's  growth  trend  may 
be  accelerated  by  improved 
water  transportation. 

II.  Industry  may  grow  without 
reference  to  improved  water 
transportation. 

III.  Industry  may  remain  relative- 
ly stable. 

IV.  Industry's  trend  to  decline 
may  be  arrested  by  improved 
water  transportation. 

V.  Industry  may  decline  without 
reference  to  improved  water 
transportation. 

VI.  Industry  may  decline  because 
of  improved  water  transporta- 
tion. 
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TABLE  V 

MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  COSTS  OF  SELECTED  CHICAGO 
INDUSTRIAL  TYPES 

Pattern   I 

Major  Costs  are  for 
Transportation,  Labor,  Materials  and  /or  Water 


Industry  Type  and 

Standard  Industrial 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5             6 

7 

8 

9 

Classification  Number 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Automotive  Equip- 

22.2 

0.1 

52.8 

1.9 

[I            3.9 

V 



II 

ment  and  parts.  3714 

0.4 

Wood  Furniture.  251 

36.5 

0.1 

40.3 

3.6 
0.5 

11            3.1 

— 

II 

V 

Metal  Furniture. 

35.0 

0.1 

49.5 

1.6         ] 

11            3.8 

— 

— 

II 

3514,  3522 

0.6 

Millwork.  2431 

29.8 

8.5 

30.2 

5.0         ] 
0.4 

[II           3.9 

— 

I 

II 

Fabricated  Wood 

23.2 

— 

35.0 

7.6         ] 

[V           2.8 

Ill 

— 

II 

Products.  249 

0.6 

Wood  Containers. 

27.5 

— 

47.6 

8.0        ] 

[V           2.1 

— 

— 

IV 

244 

0.6 

Tanning  and  Finish- 

30.8 

1.2 

52.5 

4.9         ] 

[II           2.4 

— 

— 

IV 

ing  Leather.  311 

0.4 

Wood  Partitions, 

26.9 

0.1 

42.8 

2.9         ] 

[I            2.9 

— 

I 

II 

Shelves,  Office  and 

0.5 

Store  Fixtures.  2541 

Paperboard  Boxes 

24.3 

0.2 

65.2 

4.4         ] 

[II           3.1 

— 

— 

I 

and  Containers.  265 

0.5 

Beverages.  2086 

26.8 

9.7 

30.1 

3.3         ] 
0.4 

[II           2.1 

— 

— 

II 

Agricultural  Machin- 

35.7 

0.1 

42.4 

1.6         1 

I 

— 

V 

III 

ery  &  Tractors.  352 

0.5 

Locomotives.  3741 

34.8 

0.1 

48.9 

1.1         1 
0.3 

I             4.2 

— 

II 

III 

Railroad  Cars.  3742 

35.7 

0.1 

47.7 

1.8         1 
0.3 

:i         3.5 

— 

II 

III 

Rubber  Products. 

24.8 

0.3 

42.4 

1.6         1 

I            4.5 

IV 

— 

I 

306 

1.0 

Plastic  Materials. 

34.8 

0.4 

57.7 

3.3         1 

.1           12.3 

— 

— 

II 

2821 

0.7 

Electrical  Equipment 

33.0 

— 

43.5 

1.7         1 

I            6.0 

— 

— 

II 

for  Engines.  3694 

0.9 

Boiler  Shop  Products. 

20.6 

0.1 

53.8 

0.7         ] 

I             4.1 

— 

— 

III 

3443 

Fabricated  Structural 

27.5 

0.1 

45.6 

1.6         1 

I             4.4 

— 

— 

II 

Metal  Products.  344 

0.5 
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TABLE  V   (Continued) 


Pattern  2 


Major  Costs  are  for 
Transportation,  Labor,  Fuels  and/or  Power,  Materials 

and/or  Water 


Industry  Type  and 
Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Number 

1 

% 

2 
% 

3 

% 

4 

% 

5 

6 

% 

7 

8 

9 

Structural  &  Heat 
Resistant  Clay 
Products.  325 

40.4 

12.5 

5.4 

4.5 
3.6 

III 

4.5 

— 

II 

I 

Pottery  &  Related 
Products.  326 

39.5 

3.5 

14.0 

3.5 

III 

4.4 

Ill 

— 

VI 

Cement.  324 

28.6 

11.4 

8.6 

10.9 

5.7 

IV 

6.8 

V 

— 

III 

Gypsum  &  Concrete 
Products.  327 

33.3 

7.7 

34.7 

11.0 
1.9 

IV 

4.3 

— 

— 

II 

Treated  Minerals  and 
Earths.  3295 

36.7 

19.1 

16.1 

9.2 
2.0 

IV 

5.5 

— 

— 

I 

Glass  Products 
from  Purchased 
Glass.  323 

28.2 

1.3 

22.2 

3.1 

2.5 

III 

5.9 

IV 

III 

Pattern  3 

Major  Costs  are  for 
Materials  and/or  Water 


Industry  Type  and 

Standard  Industrial  12  3  4 

Classification  Number        %  %  %  % 


6 

% 


Electric  Appliances. 

18.6 

0.1 

52.1 

1.3 

I 

3.9 

363 

0.4 

Animal  Fats  and  Oils. 

12.8 

2.0 

58.1 

1.1 

I 

3.4 

2094,  2095 

0.4 

Textile  House  Fur- 

17.9 

0.2 

54.4 

1.4 

I 

20.8 

nishing  Materials.  227 

0.3 

V 


II 

IV 
V 
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TABLE  V   (Continued) 

Pattern  4 

Major  Costs  are  for 
Transportation,  Fuels  and/or  Power,  Materials  and/or  Water 


Industry  Type  and 
Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Number 

1 
% 

2 
% 

3 
% 

4 
% 

5 

6 

% 

7 

8 

9 

Inorganic  Chemicals. 
281 

20.6 

9.8 

28.9 

5.5 
2.3 

III 

8.8 

III 

— 

I 

Organic  Chemicals. 
281 

12.8 

3.7 

51.0 

4.2 
1.9 

III 

12.7 

III 

— 

I 

Petroleum  Refining. 
291 

13.4 

53.8 

13.1 

7.3 
0.7 

III 

20.7 

— 

II 

II 

Blast  Furnaces,  Steel 
&  Rolling  mills.  331 

21.2 

25.4 

46.3 

4.8 
1.0 

III 

19.0 

— 

I 

II 

Paper  &  Paperboard. 
262,  263 

14.4 

2.1 

36.4 

4.2 
1.1 

III 

11.5 

— 

I 

I 

Spinning,  Weaving  & 
Dying  Cloth.  22 

14.6 

22.0 

24.3 

2.1 
0.8 

II 

3.5 

I 

— 

V 

Drugs  &  Medicines. 
283 

17.5 

2.7 

40.8 

2.4 
0.9 

II 

15.6 

— 

V 

II 

Paving  &  Roofing 
Materials.  295 

14.2 

1.3 

61.0 

5.9 
0.7 

III 

9.7 

— 

— 

VI 

Abrasives.  3291 

16.9 

2.7 

39.5 

1.4 
0.8 

II 

4.0 

— 

— 

I 

Fertilizer.  2871 

21.2 

11.0 

45.8 

12.5 
0.7 

IV 

8.8 

— 

— 

I 

Asbestos.  3292 

20.7 

8.5 

39.5 

3.6 
0.8 

III 

7.8 

— 

— 

I 

Non-Ferrous  Metal 
Rolling  &  Drawing. 
335 

10.0 

0.1 

64.0 

1.4 
0.8 

II 

2.4 

V 

I 
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TABLE  V   (Continued) 
Pattern  5 

Major  Costs  are  for 
Transportation,  Materials  and/or  Water 


Industrial  Type  and 
Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Number 

1 

% 

2 
% 

3 

% 

4 

% 

5 

6             7 
% 

8 

9 

Soaps  &  Cleaners. 
284 

18.1 

0.9 

61.6 

2.9 
0.4 

II 

7.6 

V 

III 

Grain  Milling.  204 

7.3 

34.1 

19.8 

7.0 
0.5 

IV 

2.7 

V 

III 

Canning  &  Freezing 
of  Foods-prepared. 
203 

17.0 

31.1 

35.4 

2.4 
0.4 

II 

2.8 

II 

Paints,  Varnishes, 
Lacquers.  285 

17.1 

4.5 

57.8 

2.9 
0.7 

II 

8.4         — 

III 

III 

Tin  Cans.  341 

18.4 

— 

66.5 

2.9 
0.6 

III 

3.9         — 

IV 

II 

Vegetable  Oils. 
2091,  2092,  2093 

3.6 

34.4 

38.5 

2.4 
0.4 

II 

2.2 

— 

I 

Meat  Packing.  201 

17.6 

58.0 

9.9 

2.2 
0.4 

III 

1.6 

V 

IV 

Special  and  Fabri- 
cated Textiles.  229 

19.1 

6.5 

26.3 

3.3 
0.4 

II 

20.8         I 

— 

V 

Pattern  6 

Major  Costs  are  for 
Labor,  Materials  and/or  Water 


Industry  Type  and 

Standard  Industrial  12  3  4 

Classification  Number        %  %  %  % 


6 

% 


Radio  &  Television. 
3651 

28.3 

0.2 

44.8 

1.6 

0.6 

II 

Telephone  &  Com- 
munications Equip- 
ment. 366 

28.0 

0.2 

48.0 

1.5 
0.8 

I 

Engines  &  Turbines. 
351 

37.1 

0.1 

45.1 

1.4 
0.4 

I 

3.8 


4.4 


IV 


V 


II 


II 


III 
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TABLE  V   (Continued) 

Pattern  6  (Cont'd) 

Major  Costs  are  for 
Labor,  Materials  and/or  Water 


Industry  Type  and 
Standard  Industrial 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5             6             7 

8 

9 

Classification  Number 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Construction,  Mining, 

26.7 

0.1 

51.9 

1.4         I 

4.6 

II 

I 

and  Oil  Machinery. 

0.6 

353 

Pumps  &  Compres- 

23.2 

0.2 

49.7 

1.3         1 

5.0 

— 

II 

sors.  3561 

0.5 

Electrical  &  Other 

22.7 

0.1 

48.8 

1.3         ] 

[              5.8 

— 

II 

Industrial  Machinery. 

0.5 

362 

Refrigeration 

28.7 

— 

50.9 

1.6 

[              4.4 

— 

II 

Equipment.  3585 
Generators  & 

35.2 

48.0 

0.5 

1.5         ] 

[              5.0 

VI 

Motors.  3621 

0.8 

Heating  Equipment. 
3433 

26.7 

0.1 

45.1 

1.4         ] 
0.6 

[              3.6 

II 

II 

Metal  Stampings. 
346 

29.4 

0.1 

47.4 

1.4         ] 
0.6 

[              4.6 

II 

I 

Lighting  Fixtures. 

25.0 

0.1 

45.6 

1.4         1 

[              4.6 

— 

V 

3499 

0.6 

Toys  &  Sporting 
Goods.  394 

25.6 

0.1 

47.3 

1.2 
0.7 

[              5.6         V 

— 

II 

Special  Industry 
Machinery.  355 
Elevators  & 

32.9 
30.5 

0.1 

39.8 
42.0 

1.2 
0.5 
1.0 

[              5.5         I 
[              5.3 

IV 

III 

Conveyors.  3534, 
3535 

0.6 

Fabricated  Wire 

24.4 

0.1 

54.6 

0.7 

[              4.3 

Ill 

VI 

Products.  348 

0.3 

Watches  &  Clocks. 

35.3 

— 

40.4 

0.7 

[              2.6 

V 

III 

387 

— 

Apparel.  23 

32.7 

2.3 

51.5 

0.9 
0.5 

[               1.7         IV 



V 

Footwear.  314 

35.9 

— 

46.7 

1.3 
0.4 

[              2.8 

Ill 

V 

Commercial  Machin- 

41.2 

0.2 

38.6 

1.1 

[              5.7 

II 

III 

ery  &  Equipment. 

357 

0.8 

Hardware.  3429 

30.0 

0.2 

40.0 

1.3 
0.7 

[               4.4 



VI 

Plumbing  Supplies. 
3431,  3432 

31.3 

0.2 

40.5 

1.4 
1.0 

[              6.5 

II 

II 

Aircraft  &  Parts. 

31.7 

— 

41.8 

1.2 

[               4.3         I 

— 

V 

372 

1.0 

Non-Ferrous 

43.7 

0.2 

35.9 

1.4 

[              4.2 

II 

I 

Metal  Foundries.  336 

1.0 

Bakeries  (Hard- 
goods).  2052 
Iron  &  Steel 

33.5 
32.0 

1.6 
0.3 

45.6 
45.5 

3.5 
1.0 
1.3 

II             2.0 
[               8.7 

II 

II 
I 

Forgings.  3391 

0.7 
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TABLE  V   (Continued) 


Pattern  7 


Major  Cost  is  for  Labor 


Industry  Type  and 
Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Number 

1 

% 

2 

% 

3 

% 

4 
% 

5 

6             7 
% 

8 

9 

Iron  &  Steel 
Foundries.  332 

37.8 

0.75 

22.5 

2.5 
2.0 

II 

3.7 

II 

II 

Office  Supplies.  395 

33.8 

— 

37.2 

1.7 
0.8 

II 

4.5 

IV 

III 

Plastic  Products. 
3079 

27.3 

0.1 

35.2 

0.9         1 
0.8 

6.6 

I 

II 

Metal-Working 
Machinery.  3548 

36.0 

0.1 

27.8 

0.5         1 
0.5 

6.0 

I 

Electrical  Con- 
trols. 3622 

28.4 

0.2 

37.3 

1.0         ] 
0.5 

4.9 

— 

II 

Scientific  Instru- 
ments. 381 

42.9 

— 

38.6 

0.7         1 
0.7 

4.5 

— 

III 

Optical  Instruments 
&  Photographic 
Supplies.  383,  386 

44.6 

0.2 

32.4 

1.3         1 
0.6 

6.7         V 

III 

Medical  &  Dental 
Instruments.  384 

23.8 

0.1 

38.0 

1.5         ] 
0.5 

[I 

5.4 

II 

III 

Printing  & 
Publishing.  27 

33.0 

— 

30.0 

1.3         1 
0.8 

I 

3.1 

II 

II 

Electrical  &  Elec- 
tronic Tubes.  367 

46.2 

— 

27.7 

1.0         ] 
1.0 

4.2 

— 

II 

Machine  Tools.  354 

28.9 

0.1 

38.6 

1.1      ] 

0.7 

6.0 

— 

II 

Cutlery.  3421 

42.6 

0.1 

26.8 

0.8         ] 
0.7 

7.1 

I 

VI 

Hand  Tools.  3423 

32.4 

0.1 

36.0 

1.3         ] 
1.0 

5.6 

— 

VI 

Metal  Coating  & 

Engraving.  347 

42.0 

0.1 

19.0 

0.6         1 
0.6 

8.4 

II 

II 
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Specific  Industrial  Growth  Prospects 

The  conclusions  of  the  authors  on  indus- 
trial growth  prospects  <>l  existing  Chicago  in- 
dusii  its  are  summarized  in  column  9  of  Table 
V.  These  conclusions  arc  expanded  in  the 
specific  industrial  discussions  that  Eollow— 
discussions  which  also  consider  some  indus- 
tries not  included  in  the  Table.  Conclusions 
about  industrial  growth  prospects  recorded 
in  Table  V  and  in  the  individual  discussions 
were  based  upon  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

1)  Is  the  industry  sensitive  to  transportation- 
cost  changes  such  as  those  expected  to 
follow  from  Seaway  and  Waterway  im- 
provement? 

2)  What  has  been  the  recent  employment 
trend  of  the  larger  industry  group  to  which 
this  activity  belongs,  and  what  are  the 
group's    prospects    for    "normal"    growth 

(without    reference    to   improvement    of 
water  transportation)  ? 

3)  Will  Seaway  and/or  Waterway  improve- 
ment permit  more  economical  or  more 
feasible  accumulation  of  materials  in  the 
Chicago  Area  than  formerly? 

4)  Will  Seaway  and/or  Waterway  improve- 
ment permit  more  economical  or  practi- 
cable access  to  markets? 

5)  Is  there,  on  the  basis  of  total  population, 
an  expansion  potential  for  this  industry 
within  the  Metropolitan  Area  or  the 
Freight  Rate  and  Shipping  Advantage 
area? 

6)  Will  Seaway  and/or  Waterway  improve- 
ment seriously  increase  competition  by 
foreign  manufacturers  in  the  Chicago 
market? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  for  each 
individual  industry  are  in  part  subjective  and 


based  upon  evaluations  bv  the  authors  ol  the 
evidence  at  hand.  Some  ol  the  information 
basic  to  the  answers  is  expanded  in  Volume  II 
of  this  study  (which  contains  an  analysis  ol 
the  competitive  position  ol  the  Chicago  Area 
in  regional  and  world  material  and  market 
patterns)  ;  other  data  are  summarized  in  the 
individual  columns  of  Table  V,  while  addi- 
tional supporting  details  are  contained  in  the 
industry  discussions   to   follow. 

There  are  certain  limitations  in  the  scope 
of  those  discussions  that  should  be  noted. 
First,  adequate  data  were  not  available  to 
analyze  Waterway-associated  area  industries 
—such  as  Primary  Glass  Products.  Second,  for 
some  Chicago  Area  industries— notably  Con- 
fectionery and  Related  Products  —  essential 
information  was  lacking. 

It  should  be  understood  that  few,  if  any, 
industrial  types  not  now  within  the  Area  will 
develop  here  solely  because  of  the  water  trans- 
portation improvements  promised  by  the  Sea- 
way or  Illinois  Waterway.  The  great  diversity 
and  superlative  development  of  present  indus- 
trial activity  preclude  any  striking  new  activ- 
ities due  alone  to  the  changed  competitive 
position  of  water  transportation.  However, 
certain  types— not  now  well  developed— may 
grow  further,  particularly  as  service  industries 
to  more  important  Chicago  industries  which 
have  hitherto  been  dependent  upon  raw  or 
semi-finished  materials  brought  into  the  Area 
from  foreign  or  coastal  suppliers. 

In  the  individual  industrial  expansion  po- 
tential discussions  that  follow,  detailed  argu- 
ments are  given  for  industries  which  the 
authors  conclude  will  be  most  affected  by  im- 
proved water  transportation  (Growth  Pros- 
pect Groups  I,  IV,  and  VI).  More  general 
summary  statements  are  made  about  indus- 
tries on  which  little  or  no  waterway  impact 
will  be  felt.  The  authors,  with  the  reader, 
recognize  that  literally  hundreds  of  industrial 
types  neither  can  be  nor  are  discussed  indi- 
vidually. 
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GROWTH  PROSPECT  GROUP  I 

Industries  in  which  a  trend  to  growth  may  be 
accelerated  by  improved  water  transportation 


Industry  Type  and  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Number7 

Paperboard  Boxes  and  Containers 265 

Rubber  and  Rubber  Products 30 

Structural  and  Heat-Resistant  Clay 

Products   325 

Abrasives    3291 

Asbestos    3292 

Treated  Minerals  and  Earths 3295 

Inorganic  Chemicals 281 

Organic  Chemicals   281 

(including  Petrochemicals) 

Papar  and  Paperboard 262,  263 

Fertilizer 2871 

Non-ferrous  Metal  Rolling  and 

Drawing    335 

Vegetable  Oils 2091,  2092,  2093 

Construction,  Mining,  and  Oil 

Machinery    353 

Metal  Stampings 346 

Iron  and  Steel  Forging 3391 

Non-ferrous  Metal  Foundries 336 

Metal-working  Machinery 3548 

Ferro-alloys    3313 

Food  Processing  Industries 

206,207,2099 

Ship  Repairing 3731 

Secondary  Smelting  and  Refining 

of  Non-ferrous  Metals 334 


1The  number  following  each  industry  name  represents 
the  placement  of  that  industry  in  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification. 


Industry  Industrial  Cost 

Group  Pattern 

Paper  and  Allied  Products 4 

Rubber  and  Misc.  Plastics 1 

Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass  Products 2 

Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass  Products 4 

Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass  Products 4 

Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass  Products 2 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 4 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 4 

Paper  and  Allied  Products 4 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 4 

Primary  Metal  Industries 4 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 5 

Machinery,  except  Electrical 6 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 6 

Primary  Metal  Industries 6 

Primary  Metal  Industries 6 

Machinery,  except  Electrical    7 

Primary  Metal  Industries X2 

Food  and  Kindred  Products X 

Transportation  Equipment   X 

Primary  Metal  Industries X 


2X  designates  those  industries  for  which  insufficient  in- 
formation was  available  to  assign  them  to  specific  cost 
patterns. 


The  industries  in  this  Group  are  already 
well  developed  in  the  Chicago  Area,  and  their 
growth  prospects  seem  good  as  a  result  of  the 
normal  growth  and  development  anticipated 
for  the  whole  economic  complex.  It  seems 
likely,  moreover,  that  their  growth  may  be 
further  stimulated  by  the  improved  water 
transportation  made  available  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and,  eventu- 
ally, of  the  Illinois  Waterway.  It  is  in  many 


cases  difficult  to  determine  which  improved 
water  route  will  be  more  important,  for  raw 
materials  to  be  processed  by  these  industries 
may  readily  enter  the  Area  from  either  the 
Seaway  or  the  Inland  Waterway  system. 

The  industries  in  this  Group  are  primarily 
those  manufacturing  producers  goods— that  is, 
their  products  will  go  primarily  to  other  in- 
dustries rather  than  to  individual  consumers. 
The  establishments  which  form  the  market 
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for  the  products  of  the  industries  in  this 
Group  may  be  located  eithei  in  the  United 
States  or  overseas.  I(  seems  likely  that  in- 
creased export  opportunities  will  account  lor 
at  least  a  pan  of  the  stimulus  to  the  growth 
of  these  industries  expected  from  the  improve- 
ment in  water  transportation. 

While  Chicago  has  a  history  of  production 
in  all  of  the  industries  in  Group  I  (except 
petrochemicals) ,  the  relative  importance  of 
production  here,  even  after  the  impact  of 
improved  water  transportation,  may  vary  con- 
siderably. In  some  cases,  the  Area's  already 
great  importance  may  be  further  increased  as 
a  result  of  the  increased  transportational  ad- 
vantage. In  other  cases,  where  Chicago  has 
thus  far  had  only  a  relatively  small  segment 
of  the  industry,  the  improved  transportation 
routes,  bringing  increased  possibilities  for  the 
import  of  raw  materials  or  components  and 
the  export  of  products,  may  result  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  major  center  of  production 
within  the  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
improved  transportation  may  bring  about 
only  modest  growth  and  leave  the  industry 
in  Chicago  still  relatively  less  important  than 
it  is  in  other  industrial  centers. 

This  is  to  be  expected  because  no  single 
area  can  have  a  competitive  advantage  over 
other  locations  for  all  types  of  industry.  Re- 
gional specialization  in  manufacturing  reflects 
the  impact  of  a  variety  of  locational  factors, 
and  the  improvement  in  only  one  cannot  be 
expected  in  all  cases  to  counteract  the  com- 
parative disadvantage  which  may  exist  with 
respect  to  other  locational  factors. 

Paperboard  Boxes  and 
Containers  (265) J 

This  industry  is  one  of  those  in  which  an 
increased  growth  is  likely  to  be  most  directly 
and  clearly  related  to  improved  water  trans- 
portation. Both  increasing  markets  and  im- 
proved accessibility  to  raw  materials  for  the 
industry  may  result. 

One  area  of  market  increase  may  well  be 
the  growing  volume  of  shipping  on  the  water- 
ways, and  particularly  the  Seaway  itself.  As 

'The  number  following  each  industry  name  represents 
the  placement  of  that  industry  in  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification. 


the  export  ;ic  tivities  of  Chicago  man  u  lac  turers 
increase,  as  they  must  inevitably  do,  there 
will  be  an  increasing  market  for  boxes,  cans, 
tubes,  and  (hums  made  ol  fiber.  There  are 
already  some  150  plants  producing  paper- 
board  containers  in  the  Chicago  Area,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  the  anticipated  increase 
in  demand  will  be  satisfied  by  expansion  ol 
existing  production  facilities. 

Accessibility  to  the  necessary  raw  materials 
at  lower  cost  than  formerly  also  seems  likely 
to  result  from  the  improvement  in  water 
transportation.  The  industry  is  quite  sensitive 
to  transportation  costs  (Column  5,  Table  V) , 
and  any  significant  reduction  in  this  cost  cate- 
gory could  result  in  a  considerable  advantage 
for  production  in  the  Chicago  Area.  Many  of 
the  products  of  this  industry,  although  light 
in  weight,  occupy  considerable  space  and 
therefore  are  normally  not  shipped  any  con- 
siderable distance  before  utilization. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  room  for 
increased  production  of  folded  paperboard 
boxes  for  export.  This  possibility,  however, 
seems  likely  to  be  more  than  counteracted  by 
the  increased  competition  expected  by  the 
trade  from  the  import  of  these  products.  Com- 
petition from  European  producers,  already  on 
the  increase,  seems  likely  to  be  most  serious. 

One  other  sub-type  of  this  industry  appears 
to  have  excellent  prospects  for  growth  in 
Chicago,  although  this  growth  is  probably 
not  directly  related  to  the  improved  water 
transportation.  The  manufacture  of  sanitary 
food  containers  should  benefit  from  the  in- 
creasing trend  toward  the  packaging  and  sale 
of  "convenience  foods."  Chicago's  prospects 
for  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  food  in- 
dustry—particularly that  part  of  it  preparing 
either  particular  dishes  or  complete  meals  for 
freezing— seems  good,  and  any  growth  in  this 
activity  in  Chicago  would  necessitate  a  cor- 
responding expansion  of  the  food  container 
industry. 

This  whole  industrial  group  seems  likely 
to  benefit  from  the  clearly  established  trend 
toward  increased  use  of  containers  in  all  as- 
pects of  American  life.  Most  familiar,  perhaps, 
is  the  packaging  of  consumer  items  formerly 
sold  unpac  kaged.  The  same  tendency  —  to 
package  industrial  materials,  particularly 
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components  for  further  manufacture  — is 
equally  clear  and  perhaps  even  more  signifi- 
cant to  the  container  industry.  All  branches 
of  the  paperboard  container  industry  must 
benefit  from  increased  ease  of  access  to  nec- 
essary raw  materials  in  the  Chicago  Area  as 
a  result  of  the  improved  water  transportation. 

Rubber  and  Rubber  Products  (30) 

The  development  of  any  branches  of  the 
rubber  industry  in  the  Chicago  Area  seems 
likely  to  be  modest.  The  industry  is  one  of 
those  in  which  production  here  is  most  de- 
ficient in  comparison  with  consumption 
(Column  7,  Table  V)  .  It  seems  likely,  never- 
theless, that  the  expansion  potential  of  the 
rubber  industry  in  the  Chicago  Area  lies 
mostly  in  smaller  rubber  products  rather 
than  in  primary  production  of  either  natural 
or  synthetic  rubber;  although  a  growing  or- 
ganic chemical  industry  may  produce  some 
specialized  types  of  the  latter. 

Such  products  of  the  industry  as  industrial 
and  mechanical  rubber  goods,  rubberized  fab- 
rics, and  vulcanized  rubber  clothing,  as  well 
as  other  rubber  specialties  and  sundries,  are 
already  being  manufactured  in  the  Area.  The 
industry  is  slightly  sensitive  to  transportation 
costs  and  may  well  benefit  from  lower-cost 
accessibility  of  the  raw  material  as  a  result  of 
improved  water  transportation.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  benefit  from  the  possibility  of  more 
easily  bringing  synthetic  rubber  from  the 
Gulf  Coast  area  up  the  Waterway  will  be  at 
least  as  important  as  the  increased  possibility 
of  the  import  of  crude  natural  rubber  via  the 
improved  Seaway. 

In  the  branches  of  the  rubber  industry 
which  are  represented  and  are  likely  to  grow 
in  Chicago,  the  tendency  toward  greater  mech- 
anization is  extremely  important.  It  seems 
likely,  therefore,  that  the  expansion  of  this 
industry  in  the  Chicago  Area  may  be  greater 
when  measured  by  investment  in  new  plant 
or  by  value  of  output  than  when  measured 
by  increase  in  employment.  The  Rubber  and 
Rubber  Products  industry  seems  to  be  one 
of  those  that  is  not  likely  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  improved  water  transportation 
and  may,  in  fact,  benefit  somewhat. 


Structural  and  Heat-resistant 
Clay  Products  (325) 

Only  certain  branches  of  this  industry  seem 
likely  to  expand  as  a  result  of  the  improve- 
ments in  water  transportation.  In  such  items 
as  brick  and  structural  clay  tile,  ceramic  wall 
and  floor  tile,  clay  sewer  pipe,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous structural  clay  products,  there  is 
a  very  large  deficiency  in  production  in  the 
Area,  but  problems  of  labor  cost  (Column  1, 
Table  V)  and  space  make  it  unlikely  that 
these  branches  will  expand  materially  beyond 
their  present  level.  They  may,  however,  enjoy 
some  small  growth  as  a  result  of  market  pres- 
sures growing  out  of  increasing  population. 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  possibility  of  more 
cheaply  assembling  their  materials  may  help. 

It  is  in  the  heat-resistant  clay  products 
branch  of  the  industry,  however,  that  the 
greatest  potential  for  growth  seems  to  exist. 
The  very  important  steel  industry  of  the  Area 
provides  a  large  market  immediately  at  hand. 
While  Table  V  is  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  particular  industrial  types  making 
up  this  group,  there  has  been  a  very  large 
deficiency  of  production  of  refractory  clay 
products  in  the  Chicago  Area.  Recently  a 
large  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  basic 
refractories  for  the  steel,  foundry,  metallurgi- 
cal, cement,  and  glass  industries  has  been 
erected  here,  and  there  seems  room  for  con- 
siderable further  growth. 

The  raw  materials  for  the  industry  come 
either  from  overseas  sources  or  from  areas  in 
the  United  States  which  can  be  reached  by 
water  transportation.  Among  the  imported 
items,  perhaps  the  most  important  is  chrome 
ore  from  South  Africa  and  the  Philippines. 
Coastal  and  Seaway  shipping  could  make 
more  cheaply  accessible  dead-burned  magne- 
site  from  Washington  and  from  New  Jersey 
as  well  as  from  a  new  plant  in  Ludington, 
Michigan. 

The  anticipated  growth  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  the  Chicago  Area  is  certain 
to  increase  the  demand  for  heat-resistant  clay 
products.  The  industry  is  transportation- 
sensitive  and  thus  can  most  efficiently  locate 
near  its  markets— if  raw  materials  are  cheaply 
available  by  water  transportation.  There  is 
a  discernible  trend  toward  increasing  use  of 
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refractory  materials,  including  those  made 
from  materials  not  previously  used.  With  the 
increasing  use  ol  highly  specialized  refracto- 
ries, il  seems  likel\  thai  Such  a  major  market 
area  for  the  products  of  this  industry  as  is 
found  in  Chicago  will  need  to  supply  more 
of  its  requirements  locally  than  has  been 
possible  in  the  past.  This  should  mean  a  very 
considerable  expansion  of  the  structural  and 
heat-resistant  clay  products  industry. 

Other  Stone,  Clay  and  Glass 
Industries  (3291,  3292,  3295) 

Several  specific  industrial  types  in  this 
group  which  are  already  represented  and 
showing  prospects  for  growth  in  the  Chicago 
Area  seem  likely  to  benefit  materially  by  the 
improved  water  transportation  now  or  soon 
to  be  available.  All  of  these  industries  show 
Industrial  Cost  Patterns  in  which  transporta- 
tion, fuels  and/or  power,  materials  and/or 
water  are  important.  The  availability  of  all 
these  requirements  in  the  Chicago  Area  will 
be  improved  by  the  expanded  possibilities 
for  low-cost  water  transportation. 

The  abrasives  industry  (3291),  using  both 
natural  and  synthetic  materials,  seems  likely 
to  gain  by  easier  access  to  materials  via  the  im- 
proved waterways.  Products  of  this  industry 
include  buffing,  polishing,  cutting,  and  grind- 
ing wheels  as  well  as  abrasive  sticks,  paper, 
cloth,  and  loose  grains.  Both  natural  and  syn- 
thetic materials  for  the  manufacture  of  abra- 
sives can  be  brought  to  Chicago  by  the  im- 
proved waterways.  The  outstanding  natural 
abrasive  material,  corundum,  is  produced 
only  in  South  Africa  and  can  be  brought  to 
the  Chicago  Area  via  the  improved  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  Probably  the  most  commonly 
used  synthetic  abrasive,  fused  alumina  or  alu- 
minum oxide,  can  be  brought  from  the  alumi- 
na plants  of  the  Gulf  Coast  or  Mississippi 
Valley  by  the  improved  Illinois  Waterway. 

Many  of  the  products  of  the  abrasives 
industry  are  highly  specialized,  and  the  man- 
ufacturers find  considerable  advantage  in 
being  located  nearly  adjacent  to  the  major 
consumers  of  their  product.  With  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  Chicago  Area,  and 
with  the  high  degree  of  specialization  in  met- 


als found  there,  this  is  a  nearly  ideal  fixation 
for  abrasives  manufacture.  In  the  past  this 
industry  (although  it  cannoi  be  distinguished 

in  Columns  7  or  H  ol  Table  V)  has  been 
greatly  underdeveloped  in  the  whole  Chicago 
Transportation  Advantage  Area.  With  im- 
proved transportation  services  available,  and 
with  a  consequent  improvement  in  raw  ma- 
terial supplies,  the  Chicago  Area  seems  to 
have  all  of  the  essential  requirements  for  an 
expansion  of  abrasives  production. 

The  asbestos  products  (3292)  industry  is 
another  transportation-sensitive  activity,  the 
growth  prospects  of  which  should  be  improved 
by  the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project.  The  raw  material  for  the  industry  is 
almost  entirely  imported,  and  the  principal 
source  of  supply  lies  just  to  the  south  of  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  is  thus  readily 
available  via  the  improved  Seaway  for  manu- 
facturing activities  in  the  Chicago  Area.  Since 
the  major  consumers  of  asbestos  products  are 
industrial  rather  than  individual,  a  major  and 
diversified  industrial  concentration  like  Chi- 
cago offers  a  prime  market  for  asbestos  prod- 
ucts. 

The  major  products  of  the  asbestos  industry 
already  being  manufactured  in  Chicago  are 
packing  and  pipe  covering,  insulating  ma- 
terials, and  gaskets.  These  are  all  products 
which  require  relatively  low-grade  asbestos 
in  rather  large  quantities,  and  therefore  they 
are  the  type  most  likely  to  be  aided  by  lower- 
cost  water  transportation.  Other  asbestos  prod- 
ucts including  asbestos  textiles  and  building 
material  are  also  manufactured  here.  Since  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  continue  to  depend 
almost  entirely  on  imports  of  asbestos,  since 
the  major  source  of  imported  asbestos  lies  ad- 
jacent to  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  since 
the  Chicago  industrial  Area  offers  a  major 
market  for  asbestos  products,  the  expansion 
ol  this  industry  in  the  Area  seems  extremely 
likely  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  miscellaneous  mineral  products 
industries  which  may  undergo  some  expan- 
sion in  the  Chicago  Area  is  the  production  of 
treated  minerals  and  earths  (3295).  This  is  a 
relatively  small  industry,  but  it  has  available 
here  a  large  supply  of  an  important  raw  ma- 
terial. The  industry  in  Chicago  is  particularly 
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concerned  with  the  crushing,  grinding,  and 
treatment  of  purchased  slag  from  the  steel 
mills.  If  export  markets  become  available, 
there  may  well  be  some  modest  expansion  of 
this  industry  in  Chicago. 

An  industry  whose  prospects  may  change  as 
a  result  of  the  improved  Seaway,  but  for  which 
the  direction  of  change  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, is  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement 
(324).  It  has  been  placed  in  Group  III,  among 
those  we  believe  will  be  stable  in  the  Area; 
but,  since  certain  opportunities  exist  that 
might  lead  to  expansion,  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  industry  is  included  at  this  point.  There 
is  a  huge  market  for  cement  in  connection 
with  the  capital  expenditures  both  of  industry 
and  of  other  types  of  activities  in  the  Chicago 
Area.  In  addition,  one  of  the  major  ingredi- 
ents for  the  industry,  blast  furnace  slag,  is 
readily  available  here.  Limestone  can  easily  be 
brought  in  via  Lakes  transportation.  Fuel  and 
power  and  large  supplies  of  water,  important 
requirements  for  the  industry,  are  readily 
available;  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  ce- 
ment is  still  a  relatively  underdeveloped  indus- 
try in  the  Chicago  Area.  Further,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  improved  Seaway  may  harm 
rather  than  help  the  development  of  further 
cement  manufacture  in  the  Chicago  region. 
Increasing  import  competition  from  low-cost 
European  producers  may  be  expected  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  larger  ships  now  able  to  ply  the 
improved  Seaway.  Only  if  large  export  mar- 
kets can  be  found,  and  this  at  the  moment 
seems  unlikely,  will  the  improved  Seaway  sub- 
stantially aid  the  further  development  of  the 
cement  industry  in  the  Chicago  Area.  After 
balancing  the  above  considerations,  it  seemed 
that  at  best  the  immediate  prospects  for  this 
industry  might  be  for  relative  stability. 

Inorganic  Chemicals  (281) 

The  inorganic  chemical  industry  sells  near- 
ly all  its  products  to  other  industries,  either 
for  process  use  or  for  further  manufacture. 
This  means  that  the  inorganic  chemical  in- 
dustry is  best  located  in  a  major  industrial 
center  such  as  Chicago  where  its  markets  are 
concentrated.  Even  with  this  market  advan- 
tage, however,  such  an  industrial  center  is  a 


good  location  for  the  chemical  industries  only 
if  raw  materials  and  other  requirements  are 
at  hand  or  can  be  easily  obtained.  It  is  by  mak- 
ing possible  the  more  economical  assembly  of 
raw  materials  that  the  improved  waterways 
will  particularly  aid  the  inorganic  chemical 
industry  of  the  Chicago  Area. 

Among  the  products  of  the  inorganic  chemi- 
cal industry  already  being  manufactured  in 
Chicago  are:  sulphuric  acid,  alkalies,  chlorine, 
inorganic  paint  pigments,  medicinal  grades  of 
chemicals,  inorganic  acids,  inorganic  salts,  fer- 
tilizer materials,  and  elemental  substances  for 
chemical  use.  The  degree  to  which  these 
branches  of  the  industry  are  developed  in  Chi- 
cago varies  considerably,  as  does  their  pros- 
pect for  expansion  as  a  result  of  improved 
water  transportation. 

One  of  the  industries  already  well  de- 
veloped which  is  likely  to  benefit  from  the 
improvements  in  water  transportation  is  the 
production  of  sulphuric  acid.  Here  it  is  the 
improved  Illinois  Waterway  which  seems  like- 
ly to  be  more  significant,  as  it  is  along  this 
route  that  sulphur  from  the  Gulf  Coast  can 
most  easily  move.  A  large  market  and  the 
other  requirements  for  the  industry  are  avail- 
able in  the  Chicago  Area,  but  the  basic  raw 
material  must  be  obtainable  in  large  quanti- 
ties at  low  transportation  rates  if  the  indus- 
try is  to  grow. 

Another  industry,  already  represented  in 
Chicago,  which  seems  likely  to  benefit  from 
cheaper  water  transportation  is  the  produc- 
tion of  inorganic  paint  pigments.  The  basic 
materials  involved  are  lead  oxide  and  titanium 
oxide  and  both  of  these  may  be  brought  cheap- 
ly and  efficiently  to  Chicago  via  the  improved 
Seaway.  The  well-developed  paint  manufac- 
turing industry  of  the  Chicago  Area  provides 
a  ready  market  for  pigments  if  they  can  be 
manufactured  at  competitive  prices. 

The  branch  of  the  inorganic  chemical  in- 
dustry which  produces  alkalies  and  chlorine  is 
not  well  developed  at  present  in  the  Area. 
The  production  of  soda  ash,  caustic  soda,  and 
chlorine  may  expand  here  in  the  future.  Im- 
proved accessibility  at  low  cost  to  raw  ma- 
terials by  way  of  the  deepened  connecting 
channels  forming  part  of  the  whole  Seaway 
project  may  lower  costs  of  production  in  Chi- 
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( ago.  Much  <>l  the  industry  is  markei  oriented, 
.ind  Chicago  with  large  soap,  paper,  and 
petroleum  refining  industries  as  well  .is  other 
branches  <>l  the  chemical  industry— offers  an 
excellent  markei  foi  these  heavy  industrial 
chemicals.  One  problem  which  may  delay  the 
expansion  <>l  this  branch  of  the  inorganic 
chemical  industry  in  the  Chicago  Ana  is  the 
present  excess  national  capacity  for  the  pro- 
duction ol  these  items  noted  by  the  trade. 

The  inorganic  chemical  industry  is  one  ol 
those  insufficiently  develped  in  the  Area  to 
serve  the  population  of  the  area  focusing  on 
Chicago.  This  underdevelopment,  however,  is 
already  being  corrected.  Investment  in  new 
facilities  for  the  chemical  industries  has  been 
particularly  heavy  in  the  Chicago  Area  in  the 
past  few  years.  This  is  one  of  the  industries  in 
which  a  tremendous  investment  may  bring 
about  only  a  very  modest  increase  in  employ- 
ment. This  is  an  industry,  therefore,  for  which 
either  rate  of  investment  or  value  of  output  is 
probably  a  better  measure  ol  importance  than 
the  usual  criterion  of  employment. 

Organic  Chemicals  (28\) 

The  organic  chemical  industry  is  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing  activities  in  the  Area 
at  the  present  time,  so  any  effect  of  water 
transportation  would  be  accelerating  rather 
than  initiating.  The  organic  chemical  indus- 
try is  also  one  of  the  most  diverse  to  be  found 
in  the  Chicago  Area,  and  therefore  this  discus- 
sion can  mention  only  a  lew  of  the  more  prom- 
inent branches  of  the  industry.  Even  the  rapid 
development  of  new  facilities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  organic  chemicals  in  Chicago  has  not 
brought  the  industry  to  a  point  where  it  can 
supply  the  needs  of  the  area  served  by  the 
City.  This  is  still  a  deficiency  industry  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Developments  in  material  supply,  as  well 
as  continued  growth  of  the  huge  local  market. 
will  play  important  roles  in  the  anticipated 
expansion  ol  this  industry.  The  improved 
transportation  available  to  this  transportation- 
sensitive  industry  as  the  result  of  the  water- 
wax  improvements  will,  there  I  ore,  be  only  one 
element  in  (he  improved  opportunities  for 
this  group  ol   industries  in  Chicago.    I  lie  sin 


nificance  ol  improvements  in  this  means  ol 
transportation  is  shown  by  the  lac  t  i  hat  a  rela- 
tively large  part  ol  the  industry's  transporta- 
tion expenditure  has,  even  in  the  past,  been 
paid  to  watei  carriers  ('Column  (i,  Table  V | . 

One  ol  the  best  developed  branches  ol  the 
industry  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time  is  the 
production  ol  cyclic  crudes  from  purchased 
coal  tar.  This  is  a  means  ol  using  some  ol  the 
h\  products  ol  the-  coking  activities  connected 
with  the  steel  industry.  In  this  branch  ol  the 
industry,  it  is  the  increased  possibility  for  ex- 
port which  gives  promise  for  expansion  in  the 
I  ut  tire. 

Probably  the  greatest  advantage  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  organic  chemical  industry  here 
as  a  result  of  improved  water  transportation 
is  the  cheaper  and  easier  assembly  of  basic  raw 
materials.  The  organic  c  hemic  al  industl  ies  are 
transportation-sensitive,  and  they  use  raw  ma- 
terials assembled  from  the  lour  corners  of  the 
earth. 

One  of  the  most  promising  branches  of  the 
industry,  as  a  result  of  improvement  of  water 
transportation  facilities,  is  that  whole  segment 
which  uses  alcohol  as  a  basic  mate-rial  and 
makes  from  it  a  host  of  products,  including 
many  of  the  best  known  plastics.  It  is  possible 
that  the  raw  materials  for  alcohol  manufac- 
ture may  be  accumulated  via  the  water  routes. 
It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  the  alcohol  will 
be  brought  in  and  further  processed  into  oth- 
er products.  The  advantages  cited  earlier  lor 
the  sulphuric  acid  industry  are  ol  importance 
here  as  well,  since  increasing  amounts  of  syn- 
thetic alcohol  are  being  made  with  the  use  of 
sulphuric    acid  as  a  catalyst. 

One  of  the  few  industrial  types  not  now- 
represented  in  Chicago's  industrial  diversity 
is  the  petrochemical  industry.  I  his  is  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  growing  segments  of  the 
chemical  industry,  and  it  appears  to  have  ex- 
cellent developmental  possibilities  in  the  Chi- 
cago Area.  The  locational  requirements  ol 
petrochemical  plants  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  petroleum  refining  industry,  which  has 
attained  success  in  the  Area.  Petrochemical 
manufacture  can  take  plate  at  almost  any  lo- 
cation where  natural  gas,  chlorine,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  water  aie  available  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  where  there  is  a  market   within  eco- 
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nomical  transportation  distance.  Water  trans- 
portation for  some  of  the  products  of  the  in- 
dustry, while  not  indispensable,  is  an  im- 
portant additional   attraction. 

Petrochemical  plants  separate  natural  gaso- 
line and  oil  from  natural  gas,  and  also  pro- 
duce compounds  of  hydrocarbons  that  can  be 
made  into  organic  acids  and  alcohols.  Among 
the  end  products  of  this  industry  are  ethylene, 
propane,  butane,  isobutane,  synthetic  ethyl 
alcohol,  and  ethyl  chloride.  Secondary  proc- 
esses result  in  the  manufacture  of  such  items 
as  synthetic  rubber  and  polyethylene,  to  name 
only  two  from  a  large  number.  All  of  these 
products,  and  especially  synthetic  rubber  and 
polyethylene,  have  a  huge  market  in  the  Chi- 
cago industrial  complex.  Export  opportunities 
to  Western  Europe  are  excellent,  and  the  im- 
proved Seaway  will  make  possible  direct  ship- 
ment of  the  products  of  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry. 

Much  of  the  development  in  the  expand- 
ing petrochemical  field  has  taken  place  near 
the  natural  gas  fields— as  in  the  southwestern 
United  States  or  in  Alberta,  Canada.  But 
plants  are  also  established  adjacent  to  gas 
pipelines  nearer  to  markets— for  example  at 
Tuscola,  Illinois.  It  is  often  more  economical 
to  transport  the  raw  material  via  pipeline  than 
to  carry  the  great  variety  of  products  made 
from  the  gas.  It  is  possible  to  tap  gas  lines  near 
markets  because  even  after  the  useful  chemical 
materials  have  been  extracted  the  residue  gas, 
reduced  only  a  little  in  volume,  is  still  effec- 
tive as  a  fuel. 

All  the  materials  for  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry are  available  in  Chicago.  Many  gas 
pipelines  converge  on  Chicago.  The  expand- 
ing chemical  industry  of  the  city  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine. 
There  is  an  unsurpassed  water  supply  avail- 
able from  both  surface  and  ground  water 
sources.  Thus,  the  manufacture  of  petrochemi- 
cals seems  to  have  excellent  opportunities  to 
move  into  the  Chicago  region.  It  might  be 
possible  to  "wring"  the  chemicals  out  of  na- 
tural gas  prior  to  storage  in  the  gas  storage 
domes  in  the  area. 

The  benefit  that  a  petrochemical  industry 
would  derive  from  the  Seaway  or  the  Water- 
way would  be  indirect,  except  for  its  accum- 


ulation of  sulphur  via  the  Waterway  and  the 
shipment  of  products  over  the  Seaway.  How- 
ever, growth  attributable  to  improved  water 
transportation  of  other  segments  of  the  chemi- 
cal industry  from  which  petrochemical  plants 
purchase  materials  and  to  which  they  sell 
products  would  benefit  a  plant  of  this  industry 
in  the  Chicago  Area  or  at  some  point  near  gas 
pipelines  along  the  Waterway. 

The  increasing  practice  of  shipping  chemi- 
cal products  in  specially  designed  containers 
has  made  water  transportation  more  attractive 
to  the  industry  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
The  Illinois  Waterway  already  carries  many 
specialized  tank  barges  with  special  equip- 
ment to  keep  chemicals  in  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. It  seems  extremely  likely  that  in  the  fu- 
ture ocean-going  vessels  will  be  similarly  mod- 
ified if  there  is  a  sufficient  flow  of  material  to 
warrant  such  special-purpose  vessels.  As  more 
countries  of  the  world  industrialize,  it  seems 
likely  that  they  will  for  some  time  provide 
good  markets  for  the  products  of  such  sophisti- 
cated industries  as  those  producing  organic 
chemicals.  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  improved  Seaway  may  offer  expanded  ex- 
port possibilities  for  the  products  of  the  or- 
ganic chemical  industry. 


Paper  and  Paperboard  (262),  263) 

The  paper  industry  is  one  which  is  already 
fairly  well  developed  in  the  Chicago  Area,  but 
the  development  thus  far  has  concentrated 
primarily  on  paper  conversion  rather  than  on 
the  primaiy  manufacture  of  paper.  Only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  Area's  needs  for 
paper  and  paperboard  are  met  by  local  pro- 
duction. 

The  industry  is  moderately  sensitive  to 
transportation  costs,  and  water  transportation 
charges  make  up  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  total  transportation  charges  of  the  indus- 
try. This  means  that  the  improvement  of  both 
the  Seaway  and  the  Waterway  offer  improved 
opportunities  for  assembling  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  the  industry.  It  is  unlikely,  however, 
that  the  primary  paper  industry  in  Chicago 
will  develop  to  the  point  of  making  signifi- 
cant use  of  the  water  routes  for  shipment  of 
the  products.  It  appears  that,  though  some  ex- 
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pansion  may  come,  production  will  remain 
well  below  the  demands  <>l  the  Chicago  Area 
itself. 

The  branch  of  the  industry  most  likely  to 
develop  Further  in  the  Area  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  paperboard  from  purchased 
pulp.  The  raw  materials  can  be  most  efficient- 
ly converted  to  pulp  near  their  point  of  origin, 
but  the  resulting  pidp  can  be  easily  trans- 
ported by  water  carriers  to  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  Chicago  or  along  the  Illinois 
Waterway.  The  large  import  of  pnlp  from 
Canada  makes  the  improved  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  a  potentially  important  route.  The 
rapid  development  of"  pulp  wood  and  pulp 
production  in  the  southern  United  States 
makes  the  improved  Illinois  Waterway  a  po- 
tential route  for  supplies  of  pulp  to  Chicago 
and  Waterway  area  paper  plants. 

It  is  often  said  that  modern  industry  runs 
on  paper,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  major 
industrial  and  commercial  center  as  Chicago 
will  continue  to  have  such  an  underdeveloped 
supply  of  this  important  "material."  A  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  transporting  the  essential 
raw  material,  together  with  the  development 
of  special-purpose  carriers  of  the  material, 
should  make  the  basic  paper  industry  a  sound 
economic  prospect  for  Chicago  in  the  future. 
The  very  large  local  demand  for  paper  and 
paperboard  for  further  manufacture  by  the 
well-developed  paper-conversion  industry  will 
offer  constant  encouragement  to  the  further 
development  of  primary  paper  and  paper- 
board  production. 

Fertilizer  (2871) 

An  important  center  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try, located  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  farming 
area,  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  center  for 
the  production  of  fertilizers.  Chicago,  located 
in  such  a  situation,  does  indeed  produce  sig- 
nificant quantities  of  fertilizer,  but  the  indus- 
try is  less  developed  than  one  might  expect 
from  the  situation  of  the  city.  The  growth 
prospects  lor  the  industry,  however,  seem  ex- 
cellent, both  in  the  Chicago  Area  and  in  the 
area  served  by  the  Illinois  Waterway. 

The  market  area  for  fertilizer  manufactured 
in  this  region  is  well  developed  and  fairly  con- 


( entrated.  From  ( Ihicago  fertilizer  can  be  sent 
to  a  distance  ol  several  hundred  miles  in  all 
directions  either  by  truck  or  rail.  The  eco- 
nomies of  scale  oflei  considerable  advantage 
to  the  manufacture  ol  fertilizer  in  huge  quan- 
tities in  a  central  location  with  subsequent 
distribution  to  areas  ol  use. 

All  of  the  essential  raw  materials  for  lertil- 
izer  manufacture  are  either  now  made  in  Chi- 
cago in  considerable  quantities  or  can  be 
easily  assembled  there  by  economical  means 
ol  transportation.  It  is  in  the  cheapei  assembly 
of  the  basic  raw  materials  that  the  improved 
water  transportation  now  available  to  the  Chi- 
cago Area  seems  likely  to  exert  its  influence. 
This  industry  is  among  the  most  sensitive  to 
transportation  costs  of  all  of  those  now  oper- 
ating in  Chicago.  Anhydrous  ammonia  and 
other  forms  of  nitrogen  are  already  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities  by  the  chemical 
industry  of  the  Chicago  Area.  An  earlier  sec- 
tion of  this  discussion  pointed  out  the  in- 
creased advantages  in  Chicago  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  is  the 
major  processing  chemical  needed  in  large- 
quantities  by  the  fertilizer  industry. 

The  two  other  important  components  of 
prepared  fertilizers  are  phosphate  and  potash. 
All  of  the  phosphate  used  in  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  is  produced  with- 
in this  country.  The  most  important  source 
area  is  central  Florida,  and  phosphate  from 
this  region  can  now  be  cheaply  transported 
to  Chicago  either  by  coastwise  shipping  using 
the  improved  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  or  by  barge 
transportation  up  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Illinois  Waterway.  Potash  supplies  for  the 
fertilizer  industry  come  either  from  south- 
western United  States  or  are  imported  from 
France  and  Germany.  In  the  case  of  potash 
from  southwestern  United  States,  Chicago  is 
in  an  advantageous  position  to  receive  the 
material  by  rail.  Imported  potash  can.  with 
the  improvement  of  the  Seaway,  now  be  cheap- 
ly brought  directly  to  Chicago  from  its  point 
of  origin. 

both  the  fertilizer  industry,  as  such,  and 
plants  making  components  for  mixed  fertil- 
izers can  be  expected  to  expand  in  the  Chi- 
cago Area.  Such  products  as  phosphoric  acid, 
muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  as  well  as  am- 
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monia  compounds  and  anhydrous  ammonia, 
can  efficiently  be  made  here  for  shipment  to 
fertilizer  mixing  plants  located  in  consuming 
regions. 

Non-ferrous  Metal  Rolling  and 
Drawing  (335) 

This  industry  produces  such  basic  shapes  as 
plate,  sheet,  strip,  bar,  and  tubing  from  any 
of  the  non-ferrous  metals  by  rolling,  drawing, 
or  extruding  the  metal.  The  industry  is  al- 
ready represented  in  the  Chicago  Area  by 
firms  processing  copper  and  copper-base  al- 
loys, aluminum  and  aluminum  base  alloys,  as 
well  as  other  industrial  alloys  including  monel 
metal,  white  metal,  antifriction  metal,  babbit 
metal,  type  metal,  and  solder.  The  industry 
has  grown  rapidly  in  the  Chicago  Area  in  the 
years  since  World  War  II,  but  the  output  is 
still  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Area.  This  is  one  of  the  industries  in  which 
production  is  deficient  for  regional  supply. 

Primary  non-ferrous  metal  production  is 
not  now  of  major  consequence  in  the  Chicago 
Area  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  so  in  the  future. 
However,  changes  taking  place  elsewhere  in 
the  primary  production  of  non-ferrous  metals, 
combined  with  the  improvement  of  water 
transportation  to  Chicago,  seem  to  offer  con- 
siderable opportunity  for  still  further  expan- 
sion of  the  rolling,  drawing,  and  extruding 
branches  of  the  non-ferrous  metal  industries 
here.  At  least  a  significant  part  of  the  United 
States  supply  of  each  of  the  non-ferrous  metals 
is  imported.  In  the  past  the  practice  has  been 
to  import  the  metal  in  some  unrefined  state 
and  do  the  refining  in  the  United  States.  More 
recently,  however,  refineries  are  being  set  up 
near  the  areas  of  initial  production— places  as 
far  removed  as  Peru  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 

When  the  refined  metal  in  ingot  or  bar 
form  is  brought  to  the  United  States,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  carry  it  as  near  the  market  as  pos- 
sible before  processing  it  into  products  for 
sale.  With  the  striking  development  in  Chi- 
cago of  the  fabricated  metal  industries  and 
both  electrical  and  nonelectrical  machinery, 
this  city  constitutes  one  of  the  major  markets 
for  the  basic  shapes  made  from  non-ferrous 
metal.  Shipments  of  material  for  this  indus- 


try, particularly  brass  and  bronze  and  alu- 
minum, are  already  coming  in  over  the  Seaway. 
There  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  vol- 
ume of  these  shipments  will  increase  signifi- 
cantly in  the  future.  This  is,  however,  an  ac- 
tivity in  which  growth  may  be  markedly  af- 
fected by  factors  beyond  the  direct  control  of 
anyone  in  the  Chicago  Area.  There  is,  and 
has  been  for  some  time,  a  considerable  con- 
troversy concerning  the  tariff  rates  on  imports 
of  non-ferrous  metals.  As  long  as  the  tariffs  are 
held  down  to  reasonable  levels,  the  Chicago 
Area  may  anticipate  a  considerable  expansion 
of  the  non-ferrous  rolling,  drawing,  and  ex- 
truding industries. 

Vegetable  Oils  (2091,  2092,  2093) 

This  industry  includes  plants  which  process 
purchased  vegetable  oils  as  well  as  the  primary 
mills  engaged  in  manufacturing  oil  and  by- 
product cake  and  meal  directly  from  the  raw 
materials.  The  most  important  items  proc- 
essed into  oil  are  corn,  soybeans,  and  cotton- 
seed. 

The  vegetable  oil  industry  in  the  Chicago 
Area  should  expand  both  because  of  increased 
advantages  to  its  own  operations  resulting 
from  improved  water  transportation  and  be- 
cause it  is  likely  to  find  larger  local  markets 
in  other  industries  favored  by  the  new  trans- 
portation developments.  A  tremendous  var- 
iety and  a  considerable  quantity  of  vegetable 
oils  are  used  as  raw  materials  for  further  proc- 
essing, particularly  by  certain  branches  of  the 
chemical  industry.  The  anticipated  growth 
of  the  chemical  industry  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed, and  as  this  market  in  the  chemical  in- 
dustry expands  the  growth  of  vegetable  oil 
production  seems  likely. 

The  assembly  of  raw  materials  for  process- 
ing by  the  vegetable  oil  industry  will  be  much 
facilitated  by  the  improvements  in  water  trans- 
portation. It  will  be  possible  to  assemble  more 
cheaply  both  corn  and  soybeans  from  a  con- 
siderable area  of  the  central  United  States  via 
the  improved  Waterway.  Either  cottonseed  in 
bulk  or  crude  cottonseed  oil  can  also  be 
brought  via  the  inland  waterway  system  to 
Chicago.  There  is  some  demand  for  the  proc- 
essing of  imported  oil-bearing  seed  and  nut 
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materials,  and  these  can  now  be  brought  more 
(  fteaply  (o  Chi<  ago  via  the  improved  St.  Law 
rence  Seaway. 

There  seems  to  be  a  definite  tendency 
toward  the  replacement  of  animal  Eats  and 
oils  by  vegetable  oils  in  the  diets  of  people  in 
man)  .iic. is  of  the  world.  Chicago,  which  used 
to  be  a  world  (enter  of  animal  fat  production, 
may  find  it  now  has  sufficient  advantages  to 
become  a  major  center  of  vegetahle  oil  pro- 
duction.  As  the  standards  of  living  are  raised 
in  countries  throughout  the  world,  there  is 
likely  to  be  an  increasing  demand  for  the 
products  of  this  industry.  Export  over  the 
improved  Seaway  offers  further  opportunity 
for  expansion  of  this  industry  in  the  Chicago 
Area. 


Construction,  Mining,  and  Oil 
Machinery  (353) 

This  is  an  industry  whose  basic  function  is 
the  assembly  of  components  from  a  great 
variety  of  other  industries  and  their  combi- 
nation into  highly  specialized  machinery  for 
partictdar  purposes.  It  is  an  industry  which 
can  be  carried  on  successfully  only  in  a  major 
industrial  center  located  in  a  highly  indus- 
trialized nation.  This,  of  course,  is  an  excel- 
lent description  of  Chicago,  and  the  industry 
is  already  well  developed  here. 

Many  of  the  products  of  this  industry  are 
either  constructed  on  a  custom  basis  to  meet 
the  problems  of  a  particular  job  or  are  of  ad- 
vanced design  available  only  here  and  no- 
where else  in  the  world.  The  machines  pro- 
duced by  this  industry  thus  find  a  world-wide 
market.  In  fact,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
output  of  this  industry  is  exported. 

There  will  probably  be  relatively  little  ef- 
fect upon  the  domestic  segment  of  this  indus- 
try, because  the  industry  is  not  sensitive  to 
transportation  costs.  However,  the  construc- 
tion of  these  specialized  machines  for  export 
should  be  greatly  encouraged  by  the  possi- 
bility of  direct  economical  shipment  to  over- 
seas destinations.  Freight  rates  on  heavy  con- 
struction and  road-building  machinery  are 
exactly  the  same  to  western  European  desti- 
nations from  Chicago  as  from  Atlantic  ports; 


thus,  direct  shipments  save  overland  charges 
from  Chicago  to  the  East  coast. 

The  export  market  for  these'  machines— 
which  in  a  very  real  sense  is  actually  the 
exportation  of  American  ingenuity  and  tech- 
nological progress— seems  likely  to  remain 
good  in  the  future.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  some  of  the  necessary  steps  are  being 
taken  to  protect  Chicago's  position  in  these 
lucrative  export  markets.  An  example  ol  this 
is  the  provision  ol  the  new  barge-mounted 
crane  of  110  tons  capacity  which  is  particu- 
larly useful  for  loading  heavy  machinery  into 
ships.  As  long  as  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
products  of  this  industry  made  in  Chicago 
abreast  ol  technical  changes,  the  already  fast- 
growing  industry  should  further  expand  here 
as  a  result  of  the  stimulus  of  the  improved 
Seaway. 

Metal  Stampings  (346) 

This  industry  manfactures  metal  stampings 
by  the  use  of  tools,  dies,  jigs  and  fixtures  to 
punch,  draw,  form,  or  otherwise  modify  mate- 
rials under  pressure  in  a  machine.  It  is  an 
industry  which  is  already  well  developed  in 
the  Chicago  Area.  As  a  result  of  past  develop- 
ment, there  are  more  than  200  plants  in  the 
Area  engaged  in  this  kind  of  manufacturing, 
and  the  industry  has  recently  been  augmented 
by  the  opening  of  the  huge  new  Ford  Motor 
Company  stamping  plant  in  Chicago  Heights. 

The  products  of  this  industry  are  sold  pri- 
marily to  other  manufacturers.  Elaborate  and 
costly  machinery  as  well  as  great  care  and  pre- 
cision are  required.  The  economies  of  scale 
involved  make  volume  production  desirable. 

The  basic  market  for  the  products  of  the 
metal  stampings  industry  must  continue  to 
be  the  other  industries  in  the  Chicago  Area. 
A  marginal  market  of  some  importance,  how- 
ever, may  be  found  in  overseas  areas  having 
a  demand  for  particular  products  of  the  indus- 
try but  a  demand  too  small  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  producing  unit. 
It  is  in  the  improved  possibility  of  shipping 
the  products  of  the  industry  to  these  overseas 
markets  that  the  Seaway  will  have  its  impact. 
Both  unique  products,  made  nowhere  else, 
and  those  most  efficiently  made  in  very  large 
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quantities  should   find  a  satisfactory  export 
market  if  sales  efforts  are  aggressive. 

Iron  and  Steel  Forging  (3391) 

The  economies  of  scale  tend  to  concentrate 
the  iron  and  steel  forging  industry  near  a 
major  source  of  materials.  With  the  unex- 
celled development  of  the  basic  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  the  Chicago  Area,  this  becomes  an 
ideal  location  for  iron  and  steel  forging.  Both 
in  plants  directly  connected  with  the  steel 
mills  and  in  separate  establishments,  the 
industry  is  already  well  developed  in  the 
Chicago  Area. 

This  industry  is  another  which  may  expect 
to  find  export  markets  because  of  the  econo- 
mies involved  in  efficient  large-scale  produc- 
tion here  and  because  the  demand  for  specific 
items  in  many  other  localities  is  not  great 
enough  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  unit 
of  this  industry  of  economic  size.  With  ag- 
gressive exploitation  of  export  possibilities, 
the  Seaway  should  provide  a  distinct  accelera- 
tion to  the  rate  of  growth  of  this  industry  in 
the  Chicago  Area. 

Non-ferrous  Metal  Foundries  (336) 

The  non-ferrous  metal  foundry  industry  is 
tied  very  closely  to  its  markets.  Its  activity 
consists  primarily  of  making  castings  which 
are  parts  of  the  products  of  other  manufac- 
turers. The  market,  then,  is  almost  wholly 
industrial.  The  castings  are  specialized  to  the 
degree  that  close  coordination  between  the 
producer  and  user  of  the  castings  is  vitally 
important.  This  means  that  an  industrial  cen- 
ter as  highly  specialized  in  metals  and  machin- 
ery production  as  the  Chicago  Area  constitutes 
the  logical  location  for  the  non-ferrous  metal 
foundry  industry. 

A  major  impact  of  the  improved  water 
transportation  available  in  the  Chicago  Area 
will  be  in  the  lower  cost  of  assembly  of  the 
materials  for  this  industry.  The  refined  metal 
is  brought  in  as  ingots  or  bars  from  the  refin- 
eries, an  increasing  number  of  which  are 
located  overseas  in  the  area  of  primary  metal 
production.  Some  of  the  aluminum  to  be  used 
may  come  up  the  improved  Illinois  Waterway 


from  Gulf  Coast  or  Ohio  River  refineries.  The 
growth  of  the  non-ferrous  metal  foundry  in- 
dustry in  the  Chicago  Area  will  depend  pri- 
marily upon  an  expansion  of  the  demand  for 
its  products  in  the  other  industries  of  the 
Area.  The  improved  low-cost  water  transpor- 
tation will  enable  this  demand  to  be  met 
locally  at  competitive  costs.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  of  some  marginal  increase,  par- 
ticularly over  the  Seaway,  in  the  exports  of 
this  industry. 

Metalworking  Machinery  (3548) 

This  industry  is  already  well  developed 
and  prosperous  in  the  Chicago  Area.  More 
than  200  plants  are  already  making  the  high- 
ly specialized  products  of  this  industry.  The 
list  of  machines  which  are  manufactured  by 
this  industry  is  very  long,  but  among  the  more 
important  are  such  things  as  rolling  mill 
machinery,  power-driven  hand  tools,  welding 
equipment,  wire  fabricating  machinery,  auto- 
motive maintenance  machinery,  power  shears, 
tin  can  forming  and  soldering  machines,  and 
foundry  and  forging  mill  machines. 

This  industry,  like  others  already  discussed, 
draws  heavily  upon  other  manufacturers  for 
components,  giving  significant  advantages  to 
production  in  an  area  where  industry  is  as 
diversified  as  that  of  Chicago.  This  same 
highly  diversified  industry,  of  course,  pro- 
vides the  primary  market  for  the  products  of 
the  metalworking  machinery  industry.  Retail 
sales  of  these  items  are  of  minor  importance. 

Many  of  the  machines  manufactured  by 
this  industry  are  made  by  only  one  establish- 
ment in  the  whole  world.  This  unique  quality 
of  many  of  its  products  opens  considerable 
export  markets  to  the  metalworking  machin- 
ery industry,  and  with  the  rise  of  industrial- 
ization in  many  areas  of  the  world  this  mar- 
ket seems  likely  to  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish. The  possibility  of  shipping  these  heavy, 
bulky,  but  valuable  machines  via  the  im- 
proved Seaway  directly  to  overseas  destina- 
tions gives  the  industry  in  the  Chicago  Area 
a  marked  advantage.  This  industry  seems  cer- 
tain to  grow  as  a  result  of  the  normal  indus- 
trial development  of  the  Area,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  increased  shipping  possibilities  as  a 
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result  of  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence 

Seaway    may   accelerate    the   rate   of   growth 
which  would  otherwise  be  experienced. 

Ferro-alloys  (3313) 

The  production  of  ferro-alloys  seems  likely 
to  increase  significantly  in  the  Chicago  Area 
as  the  result  of  cheaper  access  to  alloying  ma- 
terials via  the  improved  Seaway.  The  Seaway 
is  particularly  important  because  many  of  the 
alloying  elements  must  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  these  can  now  come  directly 
to  Chicago  without  trans-shipment.  The 
United  States  relies  almost  wholly  upon  im- 
ports for  the  supply  of  the  three  alloying 
elements  used  in  greatest  quantity— manga- 
nese, chromium,  and  nickel.  Other  elements 
imported  include  tungsten,  cobalt,  colum- 
bium,  and  zirconium. 

Ferro-alloys  are  made  in  two  types  of  estab- 
lishments in  the  Chicago  Area,  and  both  will 
probably  find  new  advantages  as  a  result  of 
improved  water  transportation.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  alloys  made  on  a  production-line  basis 
are  produced  by  the  large  iron  and  steel  mills 
of  the  Area.  Smaller  quantities  of  more 
specialized  products  are  made  by  smaller 
manufacturers,  often  using  electro-smelting 
processes. 

Alloy  steels  manufactured  in  the  Chicago 
Area  already  find  a  wide  market  in  the  United 
States.  With  the  possibility  of  more  cheaply 
assembling  the  imported  alloying  elements, 
Chicago  will  have  advantages  for  this  branch 
of  the  industry  unmatched  except  at  the  rela- 
tively few  other  coastal  and  Seaway-sited 
plants. 

Food  Processing  Industries 
(206,  2012,  2099) 

The  food  processing  industries  as  a  group 
have  long  been  important  in  Chicago.  The 
products  of  the  group  are  so  diverse,  and  the 
locational  requirements  of  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  differ  so  widely,  that 
one  cannot  expect  the  impact  ol  such  develop- 
ments as  the  improved  Seaway  and  Waterway 
to  affect  all  segments  of  the  industry  to  the 
same  degree  or  in  the  same  direction.  Some 


branches  of  the-  food  processing  industries 
have  been  included  in  other  Growth  Prospect 
Groups.  Some  may  have-  their  dec  line  arrested 
by  the  improvement  in  water  transportation, 
some  may  grow  without  reference  to  the  im- 
proved water  transportation,  while  at  least  one 
has  already  been  dealt  with  in  this  section  as 
a  likely  possibility  to  have  its  growth  acceler- 
ated by  the  Seaway  and  Waterway  improve- 
ments. 

Included  within  the  food  processing  indus- 
tries are  three  types  which  may  be  regarded 
as  "long  shots"  for  accelerated  growth  as  a 
result  of  the  improved  water  transportation. 
One  of  these  is  sugar  refining  (206).  This  in- 
dustry is  little  represented  in  the  city  at  the 
present  time,  since  most  of  the  cane  sugar 
refineries  of  the  country  are  located  on  coastal 
sites.  The  improvement  of  the  Seaway  makes 
Chicago  a  coastal  site,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  raw  sugar  can  now  be  brought  to  Chicago 
at  low  rates  directly  by  ship  from  the  areas  of 
production.  However,  Chicago  at  the  present 
time  enjoys  certain  advantages  in  the  sugar 
market.  It  is  what  has  been  called  a  "sugar 
battleground."  Sugar  from  all  the  refining 
areas  of  the  country  can  reach  this  region,  and 
the  influx  often  means  that  sugar  is  obtain- 
able here  at  relatively  low  prices.  As  long  as 
this  situation  prevails,  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
major  development  of  sugar  refining  will  take 
place  in  Chicago.  Should  the  marketing  struc- 
ture of  the  industry  change  in  the  future, 
however,  sugar  refining  may  undergo  a  sig- 
nificant development  in  the  Chicago  Area. 

Another  possibility  for  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture is  the  expanded  development  of  coffee 
roasting  and  grinding  (2099)  in  the  Chicago 
Area.  This  industry,  too,  is  already  represent- 
ed here,  but  it  is  not  developed  to  the  extent 
one  might  expect  from  Chicago's  position  as 
a  supplier  to  much  of  Mid-America.  The 
feasibility  of  bringing  coffee  direct  to  Chi- 
cago via  the  Seaway  has  already  been  demon- 
strated. In  the  first  season  of  operation  of  the 
expanded  Seaway,  coffee  was  brought  to  Chi- 
cago directly  from  Colombia  by  ocean  vessel. 
The  drawbac  k  to  expansion  of  the  coffee  roast- 
ing and  grinding  industry  in  Chicago  lies  not 
in  any  disadvantage  in  the  Area  but  rather  in 
the  productive  structure  of  the  industry  na- 
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tionally.  According  to  the  analysis  of  those  in 
the  trade,  there  is  more  than  adequate  coffee 
roasting  and  grinding  capacity  already  in  be- 
ing in  the  United  States.  If  the  market  for  cof- 
fee expands,  or  if  some  of  the  plants  now  in 
production  become  classed  as  obsolete,  some 
of  the  new  capacity  may  well  be  installed  in 
the  Chicago  Area.  Trends  in  the  industry  to- 
wards centralization  and  operation  in  very 
large  units  favor  Chicago's  chances  for  new 
units  of  this  industry  in  the  future. 

A  rather  similar  situation  to  that  prevailing 
in  the  coffee  industry  also  characterizes  the 
roasting  of  cacao  and  the  manufacture  of  cho- 
colate and  chocolate  products  (2072).  This  is 
another  industry  which  is  already  present  in 
Chicago,  but  the  development  here  does  not 
seem  commensurate  with  Chicago's  import- 
ance as  a  national  center  of  the  confectionery 
industry.  With  the  additional  advantages  of- 
fered by  the  possibility  of  direct  import  of 
cacao  beans  via  the  Seaway,  it  seems  likely  that 
at  some  time  in  the  future  the  cacao  roasting 
and  chocolate  production  branches  of  the  food 
processing  industry  may  expand  in  Chicago. 

Ship  Repairing  (3731) 

With  an  increased  traffic  of  ocean-going 
and  lake  vessels  as  well  as  of  Waterway  tows, 
there  seems  to  be  the  possibility  of  a  modest 
expansion  of  ship  repairing  activities  in  the 
Chicago  Area.  It  is  likely  that  these  activities 
will  be  largely  confined  to  ship  repair  rather 
than  ship  construction,  and  the  industry  will 
probably  attain  no  more  than  moderate  size. 
Any  area  in  the  United  States  has  two  basic 
disadvantages  for  either  shipbuilding  or,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  for  ship  repairing.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  recently  been  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States  is 
approximately  double  the  cost  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  This  primarily  reflects  the  high 


American  wage  rates  and  these  are  also  a  major 
handicap  for  ship  repairing.  Secondly,  many  of 
the  ocean-going  vessels,  particularly,  which  call 
at  Chicago  are  foreign-owned  ships,  and  their 
owners  will  usually  choose  to  have  only  the 
most  urgent  repairs  done  away  from  the  home 
ports.  An  additional  handicap  to  the  industry 
in  the  Chicago  Area  is  the  relative  lack  of 
waterfront  space.  Ship  repairing  is  an  activity 
which  requires  considerable  room,  and  the 
Chicago  Area  can  probably  put  most  of  its 
available  waterfront  space  to  more  intensive 
and,  therefore,  more  profitable  uses.  Never- 
theless, the  amount  of  ship  repair  necessary 
at  Chicago  will  increase  proportionally  with 
the  increase  in  traffic,  and  therefore  the  ship 
repairing  industry  seems  to  have  some  poten- 
tial for  expansion  at  this  time. 

Secondary  Smelting  and  Refining 
of  Non-ferrous  Metals  (334) 

The  secondary  production  of  non-ferrous 
metals  is  already  actively  being  carried  out  in 
the  Chicago  Area.  Nevertheless,  at  present 
the  demands  for  these  products  locally  are 
greater  than  the  industry  can  supply  at  its 
current  stage  of  development.  The  principal 
limiting  factor  on  the  industry  in  the  past  has 
been  the  availability  of  scrap— the  primary 
"raw"  material  for  this  industry. 

The  improved  Seaway  may  well  make  avail- 
able larger  scrap  supplies  at  economically 
competitive  prices.  Both  United  States  coastal 
and  foreign  sources  of  scrap  now  become 
more  accessible  to  the  secondary  non-ferrous 
producers  in  Chicago.  Both  the  large  unserved 
market  available  locally  and  the  prospects  for 
growth  in  other  branches  of  the  non-ferrous 
metals  industry  (noted  elsewhere  in  this  sec- 
tion) make  the  secondary  smelting  and  refin- 
ing of  these  metals  a  good  growth  prospect  for 
the  Chicago  Area. 
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GROWTH  PROSPECT  GROUP  II 

Industries  which  may  grow  without  reference  to  improved 
water  transportation 


Industry  Type  and  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Number 

Automotive  Equipment  and  Parts 3714 

Metal  Furniture 3514,  3522 

Millwork    2431 

Fabricated  Wood  Products 249 

\Vood  Partitions,  Shelving,  and 

Other  Office  and  Store  Fixtures 2541 

Beverages    2086 

Fabricated  Structural 

Metal  Products   344 

Plastic  Materials  2821 

Electrical  Equipment  for  Engines 3694 

Gypsum  and  Concrete  Products 327 

Electrical  Appliances   363 

Blast  Furnaces,  Steel  and 

Rolling  Mills 331 

Drugs  and  Medicines 283 

Petroleum  Refining   291 

Canning  and  Freezing  of  Foods 203 

Tin  Cans   341 

Radio  and  Television 3651 

Telephone  and  Communication 

Equipment 366 

Pumps  and  Compressors 3561 

Electrical  and  Other 

Industrial  Machinery 362 

Refrigeration  Equipment 3585 

Heating  Equipment   3433 

Toys  and  Sporting  Goods 394 

Plumbing  Supplies 3431,  3432 


Industry  Industrial  Cost 

Group  Pattern 

Transportation  Equipment 1 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 1 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products   1 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products 1 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 1 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 1 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 1 

Chemicals  and  Allied 

Products   1 

Electrical  Machinery,  Equipment, 

and  Supplies 1 

Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass  Products 2 

Electrical  Machinery,  Equipment 

and  Supplies   3 

Primary  Metal  Industries 4 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 4 

Petroleum  Refining  and 

Related   Industries    4 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 5 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 5 

Electrical  Machinery,  Equipment, 

and  Supplies    6 

Electrical  Machinery,  Equipment, 

and  Supplies 6 

Machinery,  except  Electrical 6 

Electrical  Machinery,  Equipment, 

and  Supplies 6 

Machinery,  except  Electrical 6 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  6 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing 

Industries 6 

Fabricated  Metal  Products   6 
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GROWTH  PROSPECT  GROUP  il   (Con't) 


Industry  Type  and  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Number 

Bakeries    2052 

Iron  and  Steel  Founderies 332 

Plastic  Products 3079 

Electrical  Controls   3622 

Printing  and  Publishing 27 

Electrical  and  Electronic  Tubes 367 

Machine  Tools 354 

Metal  Coating  and  Engraving 347 


Industry  Industrial  Cost 

Group  Pattern 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 6 

Primary  Metal  Industries 7 

Rubber  and  Miscellaneous 

Plastic  Products    7 

Electrical  Machinery,  Equipment, 

and  Supplies 7 

Printing,  Publishing,  and 

Allied  Industries 7 

Electrical  Machinery,  Equipment, 

and  Supplies 7 

Machinery,  except  Electrical 7 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 7 


Chicago  is  a  great  and  prosperous  industrial 
center.  It  was  prospering  before  the  improve- 
ments of  the  Seaway  and  Waterway  were  even 
projected,  and  industrial  growth  is  the  natu- 
ral order  of  things  in  Chicago.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  expected  that  a  continuation  of  this 
growth  in  diverse  fields  would  place  the  larg- 
est number  of  industries  in  the  category  of 
those  which  will  grow  without  reference  to 
improved  water  transportation. 

The  industries  which  are  growing  in  Chi- 
cago exemplify  well  the  industrial  structure 
discussed  in  Section  II.  The  largest  number 
of  industrial  types  in  this  Growth  Prospect 
Group,  19  out  of  the  32,  are  included  in  four 
major  groups  of  greatest  importance  in  Chi- 
cago—the Metals  (primary  and  fabricated) 
and  Machinery  (electrical  and  non-electrical) 
groups.  Chicago's  industrial  diversity  is  also 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  at  least  seven  other 
major  industrial  groups  are  represented  by 
types  which  are  expected  to  grow. 

The  importance  of  certain  industrial  cost 
patterns  to  Chicago  is  also  shown  by  the  in- 
dustries in  this  Growth  Group.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  all  the  industries  included 
here  in  Group  II  fall  in  industrial  cost  pat- 
terns 1,  6,  and  7.  In  all  of  these  industrial 
cost  groups,  labor  is  a  common  element.  This 
illustrates  again  the  tremendous  advantage 
accruing  to  Chicago  from  its  highly  skilled 


and  hardworking  labor  force.  For  certain  in- 
dustries, low-priced  labor  is  essential;  but 
for  most  of  the  more  complex  industrial  types 
the  productivity  of  labor  in  Chicago,  com- 
bined, with  the  other  advantages  of  the  Area, 
more  than  compensates  for  any  labor  price 
differential  and  makes  labor  costs  in  Chicago 
a  favorable  aspect  of  its  industrial  cost  pattern. 

The  industries  contained  in  this  Group  in- 
clude many  of  those  long  established  in  Chi- 
cago and  in  which  Chicago  has  a  world-wide 
or  at  least  national  reputation.  The  growth 
of  these  industries  is  indisputable;  it  is  only 
the  direct  Seaway  connection  which  is  not 
to  us  apparent.  In  the  case  of  such  prominent 
activities  as  the  primary  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try and  petroleum  refining,  other  areas  may 
benefit  somewhat  more  directly  from  the  im- 
proved Seaway.  Chicago's  advantages  in  these 
activities  are  so  great,  however,  that  further 
growth  here  is  inevitable.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, of  course,  that  in  these  industries,  as 
in  all  the  others  for  which  growth  or  stability 
is  predicted,  the  general  relative  lowering  of 
all  transportation  rates  which  will  result  from 
more  effective  competition  by  water  carriers 
must  further  improve  Chicago's  position. 

As  a  final  note,  one  should  call  attention  to 
the  predominance  of  producers  goods  in  this 
group  of  growth  industries.  This  reflects  the 
increasing  concentration  of  Chicago  industry 
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GROWTH  PROSPECT  GROUP 


Industries  which  may  remain  stable  in  Area 


Industry  Type  and  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Number 

Agricultural  Machinery  and 

Tractors    352 

Boiler  Shop  Products 3443 

Locomotives 3741 

Railroad  Cars 3442 

Cement 324 

Glass  Products  from 

Purchased  Glass 323 

Soaps  and  Cleansers 284 

Grain  Milling 204 

Paints.  Varnishes,  Lacquers 285 

Engines  and  Turbines 351 

Elevators  and  Conveyors 3534,  3535 

Watches  and  Clocks 387 

Commercial  Machinery  and 

Equipment     357 

Office  Supplies 395 

Scientific  Instruments 381 

Medical  and  Dental  Instruments 384 

Optical  Instruments  and 

Photographic  Supplies 383,  386 

Primary  Glass  Products 321 

Confectionery     207 


Industry 
Group 


Industrial  Cost 
Pattern 


Machinery,  except  Electrical    1 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 1 

Transportation  Equipment 1 

Transportation  Equipment 1 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass 

Products   2 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass 

Products   2 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 5 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 5 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 5 

Machinery,  except  Electrical 6 

Machinery,  except  Electrical 6 

Instruments    6 

Machinery,  except  Electrical 6 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing 

Industries   7 

Instruments    7 

Instruments    7 

Instruments    7 

Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass 

Products X 

Food  and  Kindred  Products X 


on  the  manufacture  of  producers  goods,  and 
it  reflects  also  the  tremendous  industrial  mar- 
ket offered  by  the  diverse  manufacturing 
establishments  of  Chicago.  The  consumers 
goods  industrial  types  included  in  this  Group 
reflect  primarily  the  market  offered  by  the 
huge  population  concentration  in  the  Chi- 
cago Area. 

In  such  a  dynamic  industrial  structure  as 
exists  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
in  Chicago,  stability  or  lack  of  change  is  per- 
haps the  least  likely  condition  to  be  predicted 
for  any  industry.  When  stability  is  anticipated, 
it  is  usually  a  stability  resulting  from  a  bal- 
ance of  forces  rather  than  from  the  lack  of 


any  tendencies  to  change.  With  regard  to 
the  industries  placed  here  in  this  Group,  it 
is  such  a  balance  of  forces  that  leads  us  to 
anticipate  an  over-all  condition  of  relative 
stability. 

Some  of  the  forces  which  may  be  expected 
to  operate  on  the  industries  in  this  Group 
would  lead  one  to  anticipate  decreased  activ- 
ity in  these  industries.  Many  of  the  executives 
of  these  industries  now  established  in  the 
Chicago  Area  are  aware  of  the  adverse  forces 
and  are  taking  steps  to  cope  with  them.  In 
oilier  cases  certain  forces  might  be  expected 
to  lead  to  greater  activities  in  these  indus- 
tries in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
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There  are  two  factors  in  particular  which 
seem  likely  to  affect  adversely  the  industries 
in  this  Group  in  the  Chicago  Area.  In  many 
of  these  industries,  there  is  a  national  trend 
toward  location  outside  of  major  metropoli- 
tan areas  within  the  Manufacturing  Belt.  In 
most  cases,  this  trend  is  no  more  pronounced 
in  Chicago  than  in  other  similar  mature  man- 
ufacturing centers.  The  second  adverse  influ- 
ence is  likely  to  come  from  increasingly  severe 
foreign  competition  in  United  States  markets. 
This  again  will  affect  all  of  the  major  indus- 
trial areas  in  the  United  States,  although  it 
may  be  felt  somewhat  more  in  Chicago  than 
in  some  other  areas  because  of  the  availability 
of  the  improved  Seaway. 

While  the  adverse  factors  affecting  the  in- 
dustries in  this  Group  were  common  to  all  or 
most  of  the  major  manufacturing  areas  of 
the  country,  the  factors  encouraging  a  belief 
in  the  continued  prosperity  of  these  indus- 
tries are  essentially  specific  to  Chicago.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  favorable  factor  is 


the  very  large  and  steadily  growing  market 
which  can  best  be  served  by  manufacturers 
in  Chicago.  This  favorable  position  with  re- 
spect to  a  large  and  growing  market  reflects, 
of  course,  Chicago's  transportational  central- 
ity  and  its  economic  dominance  in  the  Amer- 
ican Midwest.  Another  favorable  influence 
will  be  the  forces  of  industrial  inertia.  In  most 
of  the  industries  in  this  Group,  Chicago  has 
in  being  major  productive  facilities  which 
could  be  reproduced  elsewhere  only  at  tre- 
mendous cost.  In  addition,  Chicago  has  built 
up  over  many  years  the  ancillary  industries 
and  services  necessary  for  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  basic  producers. 

These  adverse  and  favorable  forces  will 
operate  in  different  combinations  upon  the 
different  industries  in  this  Group.  On  bal- 
ance, however,  we  feel  that  the  net  result  of 
the  impact  of  these  divergent  forces  will  be  a 
level  of  activity  in  these  industries  in  Chicago 
roughly  comparable  to  that  of  the  present. 
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GROWTH  PROSPECT  GROUP  IV 

Industries  in  which  a  trend  to  decline  may  be  arrested  by 
improved  water  transportation 


Industry  Type  and  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Number 

Wood  Containers 244 

Tanning  and  Finishing  of 

Leather 311 

Animal  Fats  and  Oils 2094,  2095 

Meat  Packing 201 

Special  Industry  Machinery 355 


Industry  Industrial  Cost 

Group  Pattern 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products 1 

Leather  and  Leather  Products 1 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 3 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 5 

Machinery,  except  Electrical 6 


As  a  result  of  the  continual  process  of  in- 
dustrial change  which  affects  Chicago  as  it 
does  all  major  industrial  areas,  certain  indus- 
tries have  been  declining  here.  In  most  cases, 
this  reflects  changes  either  in  raw  material 
sources  or  in  location  of  the  market  which 
have  taken  place  as  the  result  of  broad  na- 
tional trends  of  resource  use,  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  population  movement.  For 
the  industries  included  in  this  Group,  it  is 
thought  that  the  improved  water  transporta- 
tion available  as  a  result  of  the  improvement 
of  the  Seaway  and  the  Waterway  may  reduce 
the  impact  of  the  factors  which  were  causing 
the  industries  to  decline  in  the  Chicago  Area. 
In  general  it  has  seemed  (see  Growth  Prospect 
Group  I)  that  the  industries  most  likely  to 
be  benefited  by  the  improved  water  transpor- 
tation are  those  which  produce  items  for  sale 
to  other  industries  rather  than  for  direct  con- 
sumer sale.  All  of  the  industries  in  Group  IV 
except  Meat  Packing  fall  also  in  that  category. 
Even  some  of  the  products  of  the  Meat  Pack- 
ing industry,  and  certainly  of  the  subsidiary 
Leather  and  Animal  Oil  industries,  are  sold 
for  further  processing.  The  industries  in  this 
Group,  then,  seem  likely  to  find  sufficient 
renewed  advantages  in  Chicago  as  a  result  of 
improved  water  transportation  to  arrest  their 
decline  from  their  former  positions  of  impor- 
tance. 


Wood  Containers  (244) 

This  industry  type  includes  producers  of 
wooden  crates,  cases,  drums,  barrels,  all  used 
primarily  for  protection  of  other  goods  dur- 
ing storage  and  shipment.  Much  that  was  said 
above  about  Paperboard  Boxes  and  Contain- 
ers (included  in  Growth  Prospect  Group  I) 
applies  to  the  Wood  Containers  industry.  De- 
velopments in  heavy  packaging  made  from 
paper  and  other  fibers,  and  high  costs  of  wood, 
seriously  have  affected  the  use  of  wood  con- 
tainers over  the  years.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  more  economical  availability  of  low 
grade  wood  via  Seaway  from  eastern  Canada 
and  from  the  South  via  the  Waterway,  plus  an 
increased  local  market  for  stout  shipping  con- 
tainers provided  by  the  increased  traffic  over 
both  Seaway  and  Waterway,  may  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  fabrication  of  wood  con- 
tainers. The  industry  is  extremely  sensitive 
to  transportation  costs,  its  payroll  costs  are 
moderate  in  relation  to  value  of  products,  and 
wooden  containers  are  in  short  supply  in  the 
Area. 


Tanning  and  Finishing 
of  Leather  (311) 

This  industry  developed  in  the  Chicago 
Area  largely  because  of  the  availability  of  its 
raw  materials— particularly  the  hides  from  the 
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meat  packing  establishments.  There  has  been, 
in  fact,  a  surplus  of  hides  and  skins,  and  these 
have  been  exported  from  the  Area.  This  sur- 
plus might  become  a  deficiency  with  the  sharp 
decline  in  meat  packing,  but  both  the  "bot- 
toming-out"  that  is  predicted  for  slaughter- 
ing, and  the  greater  availability  of  hides  via 
the  Seaway  seems  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
this  industry  lacking  for  materials  in  Chicago. 

Because  it  is  highly  sensitive  to  transporta- 
tion cost  changes,  the  lower  relative  costs  of 
both  material  accumulation  and  product  dis- 
tribution that  will  result  from  improved  wa- 
ter transportation  should  benefit  the  industry. 
Both  materials  and  products  are  well  suited  to 
water  transport. 

Also,  current  and  probable  future  expan- 
sions in  the  organic  and  inorganic  chemical 
industries  in  the  Chicago  Area  will  make  the 
necessary  tanning  and  seasoning  materials 
more  easily  and  cheaply  available.  Require- 
ments like  gum  and  wood  chemicals,  particu- 
larly tan  barks,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  local- 
ly, can  be  imported  by  water  more  readily 
now  than  before  the  Seaway  improvement. 

Labor  costs  are  relatively  high  in  this  in- 
dustry, and  the  future  of  the  industry  will  de- 
pend upon  the  balance  of  advantage  between 
the  increased  economy  of  water  transporta- 
tion and  high  payroll  costs  which  might  tend 
to  make  the  industry  seek  non-metropolitan 
sites. 


Animal  Fats  and  Oils  (2094,  2095) 

Edible  animal  fats  (particularly  lard)  and 
inedible  greases  and  tallow  have  long  been 
important  items  of  export  from  the  United 
States,  and  these  commodities  have  been  ex- 
ported from  the  Port  of  Chicago  even  before 
the  improvement  of  the  Seaway.  These  sec- 
ondary products  of  the  meat  industry  have 
been  shipped  from  the  United  States  in  great- 
est quantity  to  Great  Britain,  Cuba,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  West  Germany.  Even  in  1957,  it 
was  about  $13  per  long  ton  cheaper  to  ship  lard 
by  all-water  movement  from  Chicago  to  Liver- 
pool, England,  than  to  ship  it  by  rail  to  New 
York  and  by  ocean  freighter  beyond.  The  ac- 
cessibility of  products  from  Chicago  to  all  of 
the  overseas  markets  for  animal  fats  has  been 


made  more  economical  as  a  result  of  the  larger 
vessels  which  can  be  accommodated  on  the 
improved  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Dependent  as  it  is  upon  the  meat  packing 
industry  for  its  materials,  and  using  materials 
that  are  much  more  perishable  than  the  items 
produced,  the  animal  fats  and  oils  industry 
is  located  at  the  source  of  its  materials,  and  its 
success  depends  upon  the  fortunes  of  its  source 
of  supply.  Therefore,  the  upturn  foreseen  for 
meat  packing  in  Chicago  will  be  reflected  in 
the  associated  ancillary  types.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  associated  types  is  animal 
fats  and  oils,  but  also  included  are  industries 
using  fat,  bones,  and  meat  scraps  to  produce 
bone  meal  for  feed  and  fertilizers,  fatty  acids, 
and  other  products.  The  animal  fats  and  oils 
industry  will  be  particularly  benefited  if  the 
actual  slaughtering  of  animals  continues  to 
take  place  in  Chicago,  as  has  been  widely  pre- 
dicted by  stockyard  interests. 

The  major  impact  of  the  improved  water 
transportation  on  the  animal  fats  and  oils  in- 
dustry, then,  will  be  primarily  an  indirect 
one.  Although  there  may  be  some  improve- 
ment in  market  accessibility  afforded  by  the 
Seaway,  the  industry  has  low  labor  costs  and 
low  transportation-sensitivity  so  the  major 
impact  will  come  through  the  improvement  in 
the  prospects  for  meat  packing.  If  this  sug- 
gested sequence  of  benefits  transpires,  certain 
related  industries,  such  as  those  producing 
cosmetics,  facial  creams,  soaps,  and  some  lubri- 
cants, may  also  benefit.  All  of  the  prospects  of 
the  animal  fats  and  oils  industry  are  limited, 
of  course,  by  the  trend  toward  greater  use  of 
vegetable  fats  and  oils.  This  trend,  however, 
is  already  well  established  and  will  probably 
do  no  more  damage  to  the  animal  fats  and  oils 
industry  in  the  Chicago  Area. 

Meatpacking  (201) 

Many  considerations  have  been  responsible 
for  the  massive  withdrawal  of  major  meat 
packers  from  the  Chicago  Area.  Obsolesence 
of  large-scale  plant  and  equipment  and  the 
high  cost  of  its  replacement  have  contributed 
much  to  the  decision  to  cease  operations  in 
this  City.  Very  narrow  margins  of  profit  char- 
acterize the  industry  and  savings  in  any  cate- 
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gory  <>l  industrial  cosi  -nc  important,  so  the 
generally  highei  wages  required  for  workers 
in  .ill  metropolitan  areas  also  weighed  in  the 
dual  decision  to  abandon  the  largest  plants. 
Narrow  profit  margins  also  make  it  ol  great 
importance  that  the  relatively  high  costs  of 
bringing  live  animals  to  the  packing  plant  in 
prime  condition  be  minimized,  and  that  costs 
ol  distribution  of  perishable  products  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible. 

The  move  from  Chicago  reflects  also  cer- 
tain processing  and  marketing  trends  of  the 
industry.  Formerly,  when  the  Chicago  indus- 
try served  much  of  the  nation,  the  slaughter 
houses  did  not  engage  extensively  in  cutting 
and  packaging  or  other  processing  of  the  car- 
cass. Shipping  costs  on  carcasses  were  not  dis- 
proportionately higher  than  on  live  animals, 
which  posed  special  shipping  problems  to  rail- 
roads or  truckers.  However,  a  trend  in  whole- 
sale marketing  toward  producing  meats  which 
are  cut,  packaged,  and  otherwise  completely 
ready  for  retail  sale  has  resulted  in  a  tendency 
toward  market  orientation  of  the  packing 
plants.  Transportation  costs  are  higher  on 
more  fully  prepared  meat  products  than  on 
the  carcass,  and  rather  distinct  regional  dif- 
ferences in  preference  for  kinds  of  cuts  and 
methods  of  preparation  has  further  empha- 
sized  the  economies  of  decentralization.  At 
the  same  time,  cattle  fattening  as  a  type  of 
agriculture  has  spread,  and  animals,  therefore, 
have  become  readily  available  to  widely  dis- 
persed packing  plants. 

An  even  more  recent  development— that  of 
freezing  retail  cuts,  or  cooking,  packaging,  and 
freezing  meats  alone  or  as  parts  of  complete 
dinners— has  increased  the  market  sensitivity 
of  segments  of  the  industry.  This  is  largely 
because  the  transportation  of  frozen  foods 
poses  special  problems  which  result   in  high 

(  osts. 

The  very  trends  which  have  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  of  obsolete  facilities  in  the  Chi- 
cago Area  are  likely  to  result  in  a  rejuvenation 
of  certain  blanches  of  the  industry  in  this 
Area.  Tradition,  "know-how,"  established 
transportation  and  market  ins;  channels,  financ- 
ing, and  other  services  are  a  strong  induce- 
ment for  smaller  packing  plants,  not  faced 
with   the  same  problems  as  the  giants  of  the 


industry,  to  take  advantage  ol  the  huge  and 
rapidly  expanding  market  for  high-grade  cuts 
ol  meat  which  exists  in  (he  Chicago  Aiea  and 
in  the  whole  urbanized  region  around  south 
em  Lake  Michigan.  Some  ol  these  packers 
may  even  use  carcasses  slaughtered  elsewhere, 
but  many  will  slaughter  for  their  own  special 
purposes.  The  likelihood  of  sharp  increases 
in  the  demand  lor  frozen  and  packaged  com- 
plete meals  and  for  other  forms  of  quickly 
preparable  dinners  will  stimulate  the  remain- 
ing meat  packing  groups. 

The  tremendous  local  market,  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  less  expensive  cuts  in  the  expanding 
local  sausage-packing  industry,  and  the  im- 
proved possibilities  of  shipping  such  cuts,  as 
well  as  packaged  meats,  into  foreign  trade  by 
refrigerated  ships,  makes  it  probable  that 
the  meat  packing  industry  of  Chicago  has 
"bottomed-out."  It  is  believed  that  smaller 
plants,  concentrating  on  specialty  meat  lines, 
including  very  high  cpiality  fresh,  frozen,  and 
prepared  types,  will  expand  operations  in  the 
Area. 

This  expansion  will  not  necessarily  be  the 
result  of  improved  water  transportation,  but 
the  possibility  of  moving  into  foreign  trade 
the  cuts  and  products  that  do  not  appeal  to 
the  discriminating  metropolitan  buyers  will 
be  an  added  incentive  to  locate  near  facilities 
for  direct  shipment.  Primary  markets  for 
American  meat  and  meat  products  exist  in  the 
Netherlands,  Spain,  Canada,  and  West  Ger- 
many, all  now  economically  more  accessible 
from  Chicago.  As  the  European  economy 
strengthens  and  higher  living  standards  de- 
velop, this  market  should  become  more  prof- 
itable for  packers  in  a  position  to  reach  it. 

Special  Industry  Machinery  (355) 

Industries  included  in  this  classification 
produce  a  great  variety  of  special-purpose 
machines.  Most  of  these  are  relatively  limited 
geographically  in  their  places  of  manufacture, 
and  Chicago  is  one  of  the  few  areas  where 
many  of  these  machines  are  available.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  machines  are  large  and 
pose  difficult  problems  of  transportation.  The 
prospect  of  easy  and  direct  shipment  of  these 
bulky  items  to  both  foreign  and  United  States 
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coastal  markets  as  a  result  of  the  improved 
Seaway  and  Waterway  will  be  of  major  bene- 
fit to  this  industry  in  Chicago.  Rates  on  cer- 
tain types  of  heavy  machinery  via  ocean 
freighter  are  exactly  the  same  by  weight  or 
volume  to  Western  Europe  direct  from  Chi- 
cago as  they  are  from  Atlantic  ports.  Thus 
rail  charges  otherwise  incurred  in  reaching  the 
East  Coast  are  entirely  saved.  In  1957,  savings 
on  machinery  shipped  direct  to  Liverpool  from 
Chicago,  compared  with  shipment  via  New 
York  were  about  $26  per  long  ton. 

Basically  the  products  of  this  industrial 
type  include  machines  used  in  increasingly 
large  numbers  by  all  of  the  food  industries, 
in  woodworking,  printing,  papermaking,  tex- 


tile manufacturing,  paint  making,  metal 
smelting  and  refining,  glass  making,  chemical 
manufacture,  and  in  many  other  relatively 
specialized  manufacturing  processes.  Not 
quite  enough  special  industry  machinery  is 
now  produced  in  the  area  focusing  on  Chicago 
to  supply  the  needs  of  industry  there.  The 
complex  and  varied  machinery  requirements 
of  the  Chicago  Area  alone  would  appear  to 
provide  sufficient  incentive  for  a  flourishing 
special  machine  industry.  High  labor  costs 
have  affected  the  industry  in  Chicago  unfavor- 
ably, but  the  improved  accessibility  via  the 
Waterway  and  Seaway  to  wider  markets  may 
offset  this  in  the  future. 
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GROWTH  PROSPECT  GROUP  V 
Industries  which  may  decline  without  reference  to  improved  water  transportation 


Industry  Type  and  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Number 

Wood  Furniture 251 

Textile  House  Furnishing 

Materials 227 

Spinning,  Weaving  and 

Dyeing  of  Cloth   22 

Special  and  Fabricated 

Textiles    229 

Lighting  Fixtures   3499 

Apparel 23 

Footwear    314 

Aircraft  and  Parts 372 


Industry 
Group 


Industrial  Cost 
Pattern 


Furniture  and  Fixtures 1 

Textile  Mill  Products   3 

Textile  Mill  Products 4 

Textile  Mill  Products 5 

Fabricated  Metal  Products   6 

Apparel 6 

Leather  and  Leather  Products 6 

Transportation  Equipment 6 


In  any  industrial  center  constant  change  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  it  is  probably  inevi- 
table that  some  industries  must  decline  in 
importance.  Such  decline  may  result  either 
from  changes  in  the  industrial  cost  structure 
of  the  area  or  from  local  manifestations  of 
national  trends.  In  the  case  of  the  industries 
expected  to  decline  in  the  Chicago  Area  with- 
out reference  to  improved  water  transporta- 
tion, it  is  primarily  the  latter  situation  which 
is  responsible. 

The  large-scale  production  of  wood  furni- 
ture has  been  steadily  migrating  to  southeast- 
ern United  States  for  several  decades.  Both 
the  wood  supplies  and  the  relatively  low-cost 
labor  necessary  for  the  industry  are  found 
there.  Certain  specialized  types  of  wood  furni- 
ture will  continue  to  be  made  in  the  Chicago 
Area,  but  nowhere  in  the  Manufacturing  Belt 
is  this  industry  expected  to  do  more  than  hold 
its  own  in  the  future.  Similarly,  none  of  the 
major  industrial  cities  of  the  Manufacturing 
Belt  seem  to  retain  any  significant  advantages 
for  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  This  indus- 
try, too,  has  steadily  migrated  to  the  southern 
Appalachian  area  until  now  that  region  com- 
pletely dominates  textile  production  in  the 
United  States.  In  these  two  types  of  industries, 
then,  Chicago  is  simply  sharing  a  decline  felt, 
and  to  be  felt,  by  all  of  the  major  northern  in- 
dustrial cities. 

Chicago's  importance  in  apparel  and  shoes 
was  greatest   in   the  days   before   the   whole 


national  market  was  truly  accessible  to  a 
manufacturer  of  these  items.  During  this  early 
period  Chicago  functioned  as  a  major  regional 
supply  center  for  these  items.  For  many  years, 
however,  New  York  City  has  completely  domi- 
nated the  manufacturing  of  apparel,  while 
shoe  manufacturing  has  decentralized  into 
low-wage  areas. 

The  anticipated  decline  in  the  aircraft  and 
parts  industry  is  both  part  of  a  national  trend 
and  more  apparent  than  real.  As  the  dominant 
military  market  for  aircraft  has  decreased  with 
the  advent  of  missiles,  the  aircraft  industry 
has  declined  in  many  centers  where  it  was 
formerly  important.  The  decline  in  Chicago 
is  more  apparent  than  real  because  the  diverse 
industries  of  the  city  manufacture  many  com- 
ponents both  for  aircraft  and  for  the  newer 
missiles  which  are  not  classified  as  parts  of 
those  industries.  Many  branches  of  the  elec- 
trical machinery  and  fabricated  metals  indus- 
tries, particularly,  manufacture  in  Chicago 
products  which  will  find  their  final  use  in 
either  aircraft  or  missiles. 

In  most  of  these  industries  expected  to  de- 
cline in  Chicago,  then,  the  city  is  only  experi- 
encing the  local  impact  of  larger  national 
trends.  In  certain  others,  the  decline  which 
is  anticipated  is  merely  a  continuation  of  an 
already  long-established  declining  trend.  None 
of  the  anticipated  declines  reflect  any  basic 
shift  in  industrial  locational  patterns  to 
Chicago's  disfavor. 
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GROWTH  PROSPECT  GROUP  VI 


Industries  which  may  decline  because  oj  improved 
water  transportation 


Industry  Type  and  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Number 

Pottery  and  Related  Products 326 

Paving  and  Roofing  Materials 295 

Fabricated  Wire  Products 848 

Generators  and  Motors 3621 

Hardware   3429 

Cutlery   3421 

Hand  Tools 3423 


Industry  Industrial  Cost 

Group  Pattern 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass 

Products   2 

Petroleum  Refining  and 

Related  Industries 4 

Fabricated  Metal  Products   6 

Electrical  Machinery, 

Equipment  and  Supplies 6 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 6 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 7 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 7 


The  industries  in  this  Group  are  those 
which  seem  particularly  vulnerable  to  com- 
petition from  similar  goods  brought  into  Chi- 
cago along  one  or  both  of  the  improved  routes 
of  water  transportation.  Most  of  the  compe- 
tition will  come  from  imported  goods,  and 
these  imports,  initially  at  least,  will  probably 
come  mostly  from  Western  Europe.  At  some 
later  time  it  seems  likely  that  Japanese  goods 
may  also  be  imported  directly  via  the  Seaway; 
one  Japanese  shipping  line  has  recently  ex- 
tended its  service  to  Toronto,  and  others  have 
declared  their  intentions  to  follow.  In  some 
of  the  industries  in  this  Group,  however,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  major  competition  for 
Chicago  manufacturers  will  come  from  other 
areas  of  the  United  States.  In  these  cases  it 
is  likely  that  the  improved  Illinois  Waterway 
will  be  the  major  route  involved. 

All  of  the  industries  in  this  Group  (except 
paving  and  roofing  materials)  are  types  in 
which  labor  cost  makes  up  a  high  proportion 
of  total  cost.  Competition  for  these  industries 
in  the  Chicago  Area  is  expected  to  come  large- 
ly from  non-metropolitan  areas  in  the  United 
States  or  from  foreign  areas  where  labor  costs 
are  significantly  lower.  Competition  is  likely 
to  be  intensified  in  the  pottery  and  the  paving 
and  roofing  materials  industries  because 
these  are  particularly  sensitive  to  transporta- 
tion costs  (Column  5  of  Table  V)  and,  there- 


fore, will  achieve  the  greatest  savings  through 
the  increased  availability  of  low-cost  water 
transportation. 

Within  the  industries  in  this  Group  there 
is  a  considerable  variation  in  their  present 
importance  in  the  Chicago  Area.  Neither  the 
pottery  industry  nor  the  paving  and  roofing 
materials  industry  is  now  a  major  segment  of 
the  economy  of  Chicago  or  of  the  Waterway 
area.  These  industries  are  now  so  little  devel- 
oped that  they  do  not  adequately  meet  the 
demands  for  their  products  in  the  region.  The 
remaining  industrial  types  all  presently  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  industrial  structure 
of  the  region,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  in  the  future. 
They  are  vulnerable  to  competition  from  out- 
side the  Area,  however,  and  seem  likely  to  de- 
cline over  the  long  run.  It  cannot  be  forecast 
at  this  time  whether  tariff  levels  on  foreign 
goods  of  like  type  will  be  changed  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  arrest  the  anticipated  decline. 

Pottery  and  Related  Products  (326) 

Establishments  in  this  industrial  type  man- 
ufacture a  wide  variety  of  products.  Included 
are  small  items  for  direct  consumption  such 
as  chinaware,  flower  pots,  earthenware,  vases, 
lamp  bases,  and  kitchenware,  as  well  as  heav- 
ier and  more  specialized  items  such  as  house- 
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hold  fixtures,  industrial  and  laboratory  ware, 
and  chemical  and  electrical  porcelain. 

I  he  Pottery  industries  have  not  been  well 
developed  in  the  Chicago  Area,  with  fine 
chinaware  and  high  grade  earthenware  prod- 
ucts most  conspicuously  absent.  A  large  part 
of  the  pottery  industry  of  the  Area  has  been 
concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  vitreous 
plumbing  fixtures.  Even  in  this  item,  local 
demand  has  regularly  exceeded  production, 
and  most  of  the  Area's  requirements  have 
been  supplied  from  outside. 

This  industry  is  sensitive  to  changes  in 
transportation  cost,  or,  stated  another  way, 
is  one  which  benefits  markedly  from  any  re- 
duction in  transportation  cost.  Many  of  the 
products  are  relatively  bulky  per  unit  of 
weight,  and  all  are  non-perishable  and  so  can 
use  slower  means  of  transportation.  These 
characteristics  of  the  industry  and  its  prod- 
ucts make  low-cost  water  transportation  an 
ideal  medium  for  use. 

Labor  costs  make  up  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
the  delivered  costs  of  the  products  in  this 
group,  and  areas  which  have  low  labor  costs 
and  can  take  advantage  of  water  transporta- 
tion to  reach  the  market  will  enjoy  major 
competitive  advantages.  Within  the  United 
States,  producers  in  the  southern  Mississippi 
Valley,  shipping  via  the  improved  Illinois 
Waterway,  are  likely  to  enter  the  Chicago 
market  even  more  than  in  the  past.  Overseas 
areas  enjoying  these  competitive  advantages 
and  particularly  noted  for  their  pottery  prod- 
ucts include  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  Japan.  All  of  these  countries  are  already 
competing  effectively  in  the  United  States 
pottery  market,  with  West  Germany  alone 
sending  in  1957  well  over  $1  million  worth 
of  china  and  earthenware  products  to  the 
United  States  (25  per  cent  destined  for  the 
Midwest) . 

These  areas  of  lower-cost  production  of  pot- 
tery products  will  gain  easier  and  cheaper 
access  to  the  markets  of  the  Midwest  through 
the  improved  Seaway  and  Waterway.  It  is 
likely  that  the  production  of  pottery  in  the 
Chicago  Area,  never  adequate  to  supply  the 
market,  will  further  decline  as  a  result  of 
this  competition. 


Paving  and  Roofing 
Materials  (295) 

This  industry  is  highly  sensitive  to  trans- 
position costs,  and  profit  margins  in  the 
industry  arc  relatively  low.  The  products  of 
the  industry,  such  as  asphalt  paving  block, 
creosoted  wood,  roofing  felts,  asphalt  sidings, 
fabrics,  board,  and  other  roofing  materials, 
are  heavy  and  bulky  in  proportion  to  value, 
non-perishable,  and  well  suited  to  shipment 
by  waterborne  carriers. 

Two  major  requirements  of  the  industry, 
although  obtainable  in  Chicago,  can  be  se- 
cured more  cheaply  elsewhere.  The  raw  ma- 
terials needed  are  asphalts  and  tars  which  are 
by-products  of  the  petroleum  or  coking  indus- 
tries. These  industries  are  highly  developed 
in  the  Chicago  Area,  but  the  by-products  may 
be  obtained  more  cheaply  in  other  places 
where  fewer  alternative  uses  for  them  exist. 
These  materials  are  available  at  particularly 
low  cost  in  the  southern  Mississippi  Valley 
and  along  the  Gulf  Coast.  Another  raw  mate- 
rial required— paper— is  also  available  cheap- 
ly in  these  same  areas.  A  second  major  require- 
ment, labor  (although  not  as  high  a  propor- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  product  as  some  indus- 
tries) ,  is  also  relatively  low  in  cost  in  the 
southern  non-metropolitan  areas. 

Chicago  manufacturers  of  paving  and  roof- 
ing materials  find  themselves  in  a  difficult 
competitive  position,  even  though  the  market 
for  these  products  is  large  and  growing.  The 
additional  ease  and  reduced  cost  of  shipping 
along  the  improved  Illinois  Waterway  seems 
likely  to  make  these  manufac  turers  even  more 
vulnerable  to  competition  from  southern 
producers.  No  particular  foreign  competition 
is  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  improved  Sea- 
way, but  the  Waterway-aided  competition  may 
well  lead  to  an  eventual  decline  in  the  paving 
and  roofing  industry  in  the  Chicago  Area. 

Fabricated  Wire  Products  (348) 

The  products  of  this  industry  include  nails, 
brads,  staples,  tacks,  fencing,  screens,  cloth 
and  netting,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  prod- 
ucts made  from  rods,  wire,  and  plate.  By  defi- 
nition in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tion, only  plants  manufacturing  wire  products 
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from  purchased  materials  are  included.  In 
the  Chicago  Area,  however,  most  of  the  pro- 
duction of  fabricated  wire  products  occurs  in 
steel  mills  or  other  plants  producing  their 
own  rods  and  wire.  Except  as  modified  by 
differences  resulting  from  this  integrated  own- 
ership structure,  the  impact  of  improved  water 
transportation  will  eventually  be  the  same 
whether  the  raw  material  is  made  in  the  plant 
or  purchased. 

The  fabricated  wire  products  industry  is 
presently  well-developed  in  the  Chicago  Area 
and  is  closely  associated  with  the  primary  iron 
and  steel  industry  here.  In  the  past,  the  indus- 
try in  Chicago  has  produced  in  excess  of  local 
demand,  and  has  supplied  fabricated  wire 
products  to  a  large  area  of  the  Midwest. 

In  recent  years,  fabricated  wire  manufac- 
turers in  Western  Europe  have  been  supply- 
ing an  increasingly  large  part  of  the  United 
States'  demand  for  high-quality  wire  prod- 
ucts. They  have  been  able  to  do  this  because 
of  cheaper  raw  materials  and  lower  labor  costs 
in  Europe,  and  because  wire  and  nail  prod- 
ucts load  heavily  and  ship  well  by  water. 

Competition  from  imported  producers  al- 
ready has  severely  curtailed  American  manu- 
facture of  barbed  wire  and  fencing,  both 
heavily  consumed  in  the  Midwest.  With  the 
substantial  benefit  from  the  larger  volume 
shipments  into  the  Chicago  Area  made  pos- 
sible by  the  improved  Seaway,  European  man- 
ufacturers anticipate  increased  sales  in  this 
Area.  The  increased  capacity  of  the  Illinois 
Waterway  will  make  possible  the  further  dis- 
tribution of  the  heavy  goods  of  this  industry 
from  Chicago  docks  to  the  upper  Mississippi 
and  lower  Missouri  Valleys.  Unless  higher  tar- 
iffs are  imposed  or  some  other  aspect  of  the 
situation  changes  radically,  American  and  par- 
ticularly Chicago  manufacturers  of  fabricated 
wire  products  seem  certain  to  face  stiff  import 
competition  and  probable  declining  markets. 

Generators  and  Motors  (362 1 ) 

Generators  and  motors  are  highly  special- 
ized products  in  which  the  cost  of  labor  makes 
up  a  high  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
finished  article.  These  are  items  in  which  the 
design  techniques  are  as  far  advanced  in  other 


industrial  nations  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  par- 
ticular are  known  for  their  very  efficient  and 
high-quality  generators  and  motors.  In  both 
of  these  countries,  the  cost  of  labor  is  very 
substantially  below  that  prevailing  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  let  alone  in  a  major  in- 
dustrial area  like  Chicago. 

In  the  recent  past,  generators  and  motors 
from  European  producing  countries  have  been 
competing  effectively  in  the  American  mar- 
ket. In  some  instances,  they  have  been  able 
even  to  overcome  the  considerable  cost  differ- 
entials required  by  the  "Buy  American"  acts. 
With  the  improved  access  to  the  Midwest 
offered  these  large  and  heavy  products  by  the 
improved  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  German  and  British  producers  will 
compete  even  more  effectively  in  the  future. 
Unless  there  are  major  changes  in  tariffs  or 
in  defense-inspired  regulations  in  the  future, 
this  industry  seems  likely  to  decline  in  the 
Chicago  Area  as  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States. 


Cutlery,  Hand  Tools  and 
Hardware  (3421,3423,3429) 

Although  including  a  great  variety  of  cut- 
ting instruments  and  tools,  the  cutlery  and 
hand  tool  industrial  types  have  many  common 
locational  requirements  and  may  suffer  a 
decline  in  the  Chicago  Area  for  the  same  rea- 
son—competition from  overseas  manufactur- 
ers. English  and  German  craftsmen,  particu- 
larly, long  have  been  noted  for  the  high  qual- 
ity of  their  products  and  are  able  to  produce 
these  items  more  cheaply  than  is  possible  in 
the  United  States. 

Cutlery  manufacture  (including  tableware, 
scissors,  clippers,  knives,  cleavers,  razors,  and 
blades)  has  a  somewhat  higher  labor  require- 
ment than  does  the  production  of  hand  tools, 
and  may  be  at  a  distance  from  producers  of 
their  materials.  Nevertheless,  the  manufacture 
of  tools,  such  as  axes,  planes,  hammers,  screw- 
drivers, shovels,  rakes,  and  dies  for  cutting 
paper,  leather,  or  cloth  also  requires  high  pay- 
roll expenditure,  and  material  needs  are  not 
high.  Both  industries  obtain  real  advantage 
from  low  labor  costs. 
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rhe  products  <>l  these  industries  are  readily 
shipped  by  water  — being  non-perishable, 
heavy,  compact,  and  easily  packed  and  han- 
dled. These  relatively  high  value  general 
cargo  items  are  already  shipped  to  the  United 
Si. ues  in  large  quantity,  and  this  situation  is 
expected  to  continue  and  the  volume  to 
increase 

The  hardware  industry  differs  only  slightly 
in  its  locational  requirements  from  the  cut- 
lery and  hand  tool  industries.  It  is  somewhat 
less  sensitive  to  labor  costs,  and  slightly  more 
dependent  upon  sources  of  materials.  Locks 
and  other  builders'  hardware,  hardware  for 
Furniture,  trunks  and  suitcases,  padlocks,  and 
a  long  list  of  other  such  items  are  included. 


Much  that  was  said  concerning  cutlery  and 
hand  tools  applies  to  the  hardware  industry 
except  that  foreign  competition  has  not  been 
as  severe  in  the  past.  It  is  anticipated,  how- 
ever, that  overseas  producers  oi  these  small 
items,  able  to  manufacture  at  low  cost,  will 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  take  advantage  of 
trade-channels  in  the  hardware  business  that 
have  been  opened  by  cutlery  and  tools.  By 
July  8,  in  the  1959  shipping  season,  tools  and 
basic  hardware,  at  10,731  short  tons,  were 
second  only  to  steel  as  imported  items  at  the 
Port  of  Chicago.1  This  indicates  the  impor- 
tance being  attached  to  the  improved  Seaway 
by  overseas  manufacturers. 

'Estimated  from  cargo  listings  in  Journal  of  Commerce: 
Import  Bulletin. 


The  Employment  Impact  of  Waterway  Improvement 


The  preceding  individual  industrial  dis- 
cussions—and the  classification  of  those  indus- 
tries into  the  several  Growth  Prospect  Groups 
—make  clear  that  the  impact  of  improved 
water  transportation  will  be  neither  uni- 
formly felt  nor  universally  beneficial.  The 
total  impact  of  Seaway  and  Waterway  im- 
provements upon  the  1965  economic  struc- 
ture of  Chicago  will  be  minor  in  contrast  both 
to  the  employment  growth  implied  by  the 
Area's  presently  developed  growth  trends  and 
to  the  longer-run  possibilities  of  expansion 
attributable  indirectly  to  the  increased  capac- 
ity of  both  water  routes.  The  terminal  date  of 
our  estimates— 1965— is  undoubtedly  too  near 
at  hand  to  permit  by  then  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  employment  impacts  inherent  in 
the  improvement  of  major  transportation 
arteries.  By  that  date,  only  modest  increments 
in  employment  in   either  manufacturing  or 


non-manufacturing  attributable  to  waterway 
improvement  will  be  apparent.  Compared  to 
an  anticipated  expansion  of  nearly  270,000  in 
Area  employment  by  1965  as  the  consequence 
of  already  expressed  growth  trends,  waterway 
development  will  add  an  estimated  38,000. 

Employment  increments  by  1965  attribu- 
table solely  to  water  transportation  develop- 
ments will  not,  of  course,  be  distributed  uni- 
formly among  the  different  activity  groups  of 
the  Area.  The  Growth  Prospect  Group  sum- 
marizations  have  already  suggested  the  pattern 
ol  benefits:  the  positive  employment  impacts, 
as  modifications  of  predicted  1965  employ- 
ment volumes,  are  summarized  in  Table  VI. 
For  no  activity  group,  where  possibilities  of 
individual  industry  declines  were  suggested, 
was  adverse  waterway  impact  seen  as  sufficient 
by  1965  to  lower  earlier  employment  volume 
estimates. 
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TABLE  VI 

EMPLOYMENT  IMPACT  OF  WATERWAY  IMPROVEMENT: 
CHICAGO  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREA,   1965 


Predicted  1965 

Predicted 

Total 

Employment 

Waterway 

1965 

Activity  Group 

(From  Tables 

Employment 

Employment 

II  &  III) 

Increment 

Estimate 

MANUFACTURING 

Foods 

91,000 

1,500 

92,500 

Textiles 

5,000 

— 

5,000 

Apparel 

27,000 

— 

27,000 

Wood  Products 

10,000 

— 

10,000 

Furniture 

24,500 

— 

24,500 

Paper 

27,000 

750 

27,750 

Printing 

87,000 

— 

87,000 

Chemicals 

42,000 

1,250 

43,250 

Petroleum 

16,000 

— 

16,000 

Rubber 

5,500 

— 

5,500 

Leather 

8,000 

500 

8,500 

Stone,  Clay,  Glass 

21,000 

1,250 

22,250 

Primary  Metals 

145,000 

2,500 

147,500 

Fabricated  Metals 

118,500 

— 

118,500 

Non-electrical  Machinery 

154,000 

250 

154,250 

Electrical  Machinery 

147,500 

— 

147,500 

Transportation  Equipment 

55,000 

— 

55,000 

Instruments 

32,000 

— 

32,000 

Miscellaneous 

50,000 

— 

50,000 

NON-MANUFACTURING 

Mining 

3,300 

— 

3,300 

Construction 

160,000 

3,500 

163,500 

Railroad  and  Bus 

70,500 

1,000 

71,500 

Other  Transportation 

88,000 

3,500 

91,500 

Public  Utilities 

(Including  Communication) 

67,000 

1,000 

68,000 

Wholesale  Trade 

201,500 

3,750 

205,250 

Retail  Trade 

380,000 

5,000 

385,000 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

165,000 

3,000 

168,000 

Service  and  Miscellaneous 

395,000 

5,250 

400,250 

Government 

269,000 

4,000 

273,000 

Totals 

2,865,300 

38,000 

2,903,300 

SI 


PART  IV 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


The  general  assessments  of  Seaway  and  Wa- 
terway impact  have  grown  out  of  a  series  of 
specific  findings,  the  results  of  the  research 
undertaken  for  this  study.  The  more  impor- 
tant of  those  findings  are  summarized  below. 
These  include  the  major  conclusions  reached 
regarding  Chicago's  development  and  "nor- 
mal" growth,  as  well  as  those  dealing  specifi- 
cally with  the  Seaway.  Most  economic  change 
in  Chicago  in  the  near  future  will  follow  the 
lines  indicated  by  the  established  trends  of 
her  past  growth.  Each  of  the  findings  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  parenthetical  reference  to  the 
pages  of  this  report  where  the  necessary  sup- 
porting evidence  may  be  found. 

1.  By  1919,  essentially  Chicago's  present 
pattern  of  industrial  organization  and  impor- 
tance had  been  established,  (pp.  6  to  9) 

2.  The  World  War  II  and  postwar  period 
has  brought  an  increasing  emphasis  on  metals 
and  machinery  manufacture,  and  a  significant 
relative  decline  in  the  importance  of  food 
processing,  furniture,  and  apparel,  (pp.  10 
and  1 1 ) 

3.  For  the  past  30  years,  total  industrial 
employment  growth  in  the  Area  has  kept  pace 
with  national  rates  of  expansion;  in  1957,  as 
in  1920,  the  Chicago  Area  contained  over  6 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  manufacturing  em- 
ployment,   (p.   11) 

4.  Contemporary  Chicago  displays  a  strong 
industrial  specialization  supported  by  a  wide 
range  of  smaller  diversified  activities.  Four 
industrial  groups  contain  more  than  one-half 
of  the  manufacturing  employment  of  the 
Area,  but  elements  of  all  20  two-digit  groups 
are  represented,   (pp.  11  to  14) 


5.  The  Waterway-associated  area  shows  a 
distinct  pattern  of  industrial  concentration. 
Two  widely  separated  areas  contain  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  the  nineteen-country  district,  (pp.  14 
and  15) 

6.  These  same  Waterway  concentrations 
exhibit  a  high  degree  of  industrial  specializa- 
tion. Eighty  per  cent  of  all  industrial  workers 
find  employment  in  only  five  industry  groups. 

(pp.  15  and  16) 

7.  On  the  basis  of  employment,  non-manu- 
facturing activities  dominate  the  economic 
structure  of  Chicago  and  will  grow  even  more 
dominant  by  1965.  (pp.  18  and  19) 

8.  By  1965,  existing  growth  trends  will  in- 
crease the  Area's  total  employment  by  270,000 
workers.  Non-manufacturing  employment  will 
grow  at  a  rate  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  that 
of  manufacturing,   (pp.  18  and  22) 

9.  By  1965,  Chicago's  manufacturing  struc- 
ture will  show  an  even  increased  emphasis  on 
producers  and  durable  goods  production,  (pp. 
19  and  20) 

10.  Present  employment  growth  trends  in 
Chicago  Area  manufacturing  will  expand  the 
industrial  labor  force  by  6  per  cent  between 
1957  and  1965;  numerical  increases  will  be 
unevenly  distributed  between  industry  groups. 

(Table  II  and  pp.  23  to  30) 

11.  Present  employment  growth  trends  in 
Chicago  Area  non-manufacturing  activities 
will  expand  the  service  industries'  labor  force 
by  13  per  cent  between  1957  and  1965;  nu- 
merical increases  will  be  unevenly  distributed 
between  non-manufacturing  activity  groups. 
(Table  III  and  pp.  31  and  32) 
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12.  Present  employment  growth  trends  in 
the  Waterway-associated  area  will  expand  the 
industrial  labor  force  there  by  10  per  cent 
between  1957  and  1965.   (p.  33) 

13.  The  improved  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
will,  by  1965,  add  the  capacity  to  move  an 
absolute  maximum  of  just  over  6,000,000 
additional  tons  of  industrially  significant  ma- 
terials and  products  into  and  out  of  the  Chi- 
cago Area.  (Table  IV  and  pp.  37  to  40) 

14.  About  one-third  of  all  of  Chicago's  new 
tonnage  may  be  general  cargo;  that  would 
represent  an  increase  of  600  per  cent  over  the 
1957  overseas  general  cargo  traffic  of  the  Port. 

(Table  IV  and  p.  40) 

15.  The  improved  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
will  improve  the  industrial  attractiveness  of 
the  Chicago  Area,  create  new  patterns  of  mar- 
ket possibilities,  and  give  rise  to  a  new  trans- 
portation-cost structure,  (pp.  41  to  44) 


16.  Existing  Chicago  industries  vary  widely 
in  the  critical  cost  items  which  affect  their 
successful  operation.  The  ability  of  the  Chi- 
cago Area  to  satisfy  the  major  location  re- 
quirements of  present  industries  is  sum- 
marized in  a  series  of  seven  Industrial  Cost 
Patterns.  (Table  V  and  pp.  44  to  53) 

17.  The  growth  prospects  of  Chicago  in- 
dustries will  be  differentially  affected  by  wa- 
terway improvement.  Of  nearly  one  hundred 
industrial  types  considered,  21  may  have  an 
existing  growth  trend  accelerated  by  improved 
water  transportation,  five  may  benefit  through 
reversal  of  an  existing  trend  toward  decline, 
and  seven  may  be  adversely  affected  by  water- 
way improvement,    (pp.  54  to  80) 

18.  The  net  increment  in  Chicago  Area 
employment  attributable  solely  to  Seaway  and 
Waterway  improvement  by  1965  will  amount 
to  38,000  workers,   (pp.  80  and  81) 
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APPENDIX  A 


Freight  Rates 

This  Appendix  surveys  briefly  present  prac- 
tices and  indicated  possible  trends  in  rate- 
making  in  the  transportation  industries,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  problems  that  the 
opening  of  the  improved  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way has  imposed  on  the  carriers  serving  Chi- 
cago. It  will  illustrate  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  making  predictions  about  the  future  struc- 
ture of  freight  rates. 

The  primary  bases  of  traditional  rate-mak- 
ing in  the  United  States  are:  (1)  distance;  (2) 
value;  (3)  volume.  Most  rates  reflect,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  distance  goods  are  car- 
ried, their  value,  and  the  size  of  shipments. 
However,  great  variations  in  the  application 
of  these  traditional  principles  over  the  130 
years  of  rate-making  have  resulted  in  a  very 
complex  rate  structure  in  this  country.  Most 
of  this  complexity  is  a  result  of  the  rise  of 
particular  rates  or,  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly known,  of  commodity  rates.  These  are 
rates  established  on  a  particular  commodity 
for  movement  between  particular  points,  rate 
territories,  or  rate  areas.  By  1942,  over  85  per 
cent  of  the  traffic  in  this  country  was  moving 
on  commodity  rates.  By  1947,  95  per  cent 
moved  on  such  rates,  and  in  1959  it  is  esti- 
mated that  96  per  cent  of  all  the  tonnage 
within  this  country  was  moved  under  com- 
modity rates. 

Another  set  of  rates,  of  extreme  importance 
to  Chicago  in  the  future,  are  export  and  im- 
port rates.  These  are  special  rates  which  are 
applied  to  commodities  which  move  directly 
from  their  source  to  a  port  for  loading  to 
overseas  destinations,  or  which  are  unloaded 
from  overseas  originations  to  be  shipped  di- 
rectly to  a  market.  Kxport  and  import  rates 
are  lower  than  domestic  rates  and  can  be  used 
to  enhance  the  competitive  advantage  of  a 
carrier   or   of   a    particular   port.    There   are 


many  other  kinds  of  rates  in  existence,  but 
by  far  the  most  common  is  the  commodity 
rate  described  above. 

Since  there  are  over  5,000  different  com- 
modities moving  on  commodity  rates  and 
over  34,000  points  between  which  these  com- 
modities are  moved,  the  possible  tariffs  in 
this  country  could  reach  an  almost  incompre- 
hensible number.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  in  existence  500,000  railroad  tariffs  and 
supplements,  from  one  to  1,200  pages  in 
length,  containing  tens  of  millions  of  rates. 
Thus,  even  with  a  stable  rate  structure,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  generalize  on  rates  applicable 
to  particular  commodities  from  and  to  par- 
ticular places. 

The  situation  is  complicated  further  be- 
cause the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
rate  situation  at  the  present  is  its  state  of  flux. 
Freight  rates  on  many  commodities  are  very 
unstable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with 
surety  what  they  will  be  in  the  future.  How- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  cite  examples  of  rate- 
making  now  and  to  make  some  broad  assump- 
tions of  general  rate  levels  in  the  future  with 
particular  reference  to  the  position  of  Chicago. 

1.  Freight  rates  in  the  Seaway's  competi- 
tive area  will  be  reduced  drastically  on  cer- 
tain commodities.  An  example  of  such  a 
reduction  is  the  recent  20  to  25  per  cent 
reduction  of  export  rates  by  the  railroads 
on  grain  from  the  Midwest  to  the  East 
Coast.  The  eastern  railroads  also  have  pro- 
posed rate  reductions  on  an  expanded  list 
of  commodities.  The  proposed  reductions 
range  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  and 
would  be  applied  to  export  and  import 
rates.  Commodities  included  in  the  list  are 
lard,  tallow  and  grease,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, canned  goods,  automobiles  and 
trucks,  chinaware  and  crockery,  ammonium 
nitrate,  and  canned  meat  and  fish. 
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2.  The  general  level  of  freight  rates  will 
decrease  due  to  inter-agency  competition. 
Some  examples  of  this  are  the  export  grain 
rates  offered  by  the  eastern  railroads  as  a 
result  of  rail  and  ocean  carrier  competition, 
and  proposed  export  grain  rate  reduction 
offered  by  the  western  railroads  to  meet  the 
truck  competition  to  the  Great  Lakes.  An- 
other proposal  is  one  made  by  the  Soo  Line 
to  offer  contract  rates  on  wrought  iron  pipe 
and  tubing  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Chi- 
cago. This  proposal  would  reduce  rates  by 
17 1/9  per  cent  to  the  shipper  who  moved 
at  least  90  per  cent  of  his  shipments  over 
the  Soo  Line.  This  rate  change  is  designed 
to  meet  competition  from  lake  shipping, 
but  in  April,  1959,  it  was  suspended  for 
seven  months  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

3.  Because  of  lowered  transportation 
costs  relative  to  increases  in  other  industrial 
costs,  the  cost  of  accumulation  and  distribu- 
tion of  materials  and  products  will  be  low- 
ered relative  to  other  industrial  costs.  This 
general  relative  reduction  of  costs  will 
probably  hold  for  many  areas  in  addition 
to  those  directly  accessible  to  the  Seaway. 

4.  Completion  of  the  Calumet-Sag  Chan- 
nel will  increase  rate  competition  in  the 
area  served  by  that  Waterway. 

Because  actual  rates  are  so  unstable  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  not  useful  to  cite  examples 
of  costs  pertaining  to  Seaway  and  rail  charges. 
More  pertinent  is  a  consideration  of  trends 
in  rate  structure,  i.e.  the  system  of  freight 
rates,  applicable  to  all  situations,  and  based 
on  certain  overriding  principles.  The  rate 
structure  involves  rate  relationships  and  thus 
contrasts  with  levels  of  rates  which  apply  to 
particular  commodities. 

There  are  two  types  of  rate  structure  which 
show  signs  of  becoming  more  important  in 
the  future.  The  first  is  one  based  on  volume 
density  and  mileage  factors;  at  present,  truck- 
ers in  New  England  are  using  this  sort  of  rate 
structure.  Freight  rates  under  this  system  tend 
to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing the  freight  plus  a  reasonable  rate  of  re- 
turn.  It  is  one  under  which  revenues  from 


carrying  freight  tend  to  be  stabilized,  since  it 
is  designed  to  provide  the  same  rate  of  revenue 
for  each  truckload  regardless  of  the  commod- 
ity carried.  Rates  are  made  according  to  the 
volume  which  the  goods  occupy,  the  weight 
contained  in  that  volume,  and  the  distance 
over  which  the  goods  are  carried.  Another 
example  of  this  sort  of  rate-making  is  the 
carrying  of  highway  trailers  on  railroad  flat 
cars  ("piggy-back")  in  those  cases  where  flat 
distance  rates  on  the  trailers  are  offered  re- 
gardless of  contents.  This  sort  of  rate-making 
is  a  very  significant  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional railroad  system  of  making  rates  accord- 
ing to  the  commodity  carried,  as  it  is  the  nor- 
mal practice  to  charge  higher  rates  for  finished 
products  than  for  raw  or  semi-finished  mate- 
rials. 

One  very  important  effect  of  this  rate  struc- 
ture on  the  shippers  is  that  it  practically  elim- 
inates rate  discrimination  based  on  value  of 
goods.  It  means  that  the  historic  market  re- 
lationships which  developed  under  the  tra- 
ditional railroad  rate-making  practices  are 
destroyed.  The  length  of  the  haul  becomes 
the  most  important  determinant  of  the  rate. 
Rates  vary  little  from  one  commodity  to 
another  except  as  the  actual  cost  of  carrying 
the  commodity  differs. 

One  type  of  shipper  who  would  be  very 
much  affected  by  this  sort  of  rate  structure 
is  one  engaged  in  a  manufacturing  process 
which  involves  a  weight  or  bulk  loss  during  the 
conversion  of  materials  into  product.  It  would 
be  to  his  interest  to  reduce  the  distance  his  raw 
materials  must  be  carried,  because  the  in- 
creased distance  which  the  finished  product 
must  be  carried  would  no  longer  be  as  signifi- 
cant as  it  has  been  under  the  discriminatory 
rates. 

The  second  type  of  rate  structure  forseen 
from  developments  in  current  rate  practices  is 
one  based  on  joint  rates  and  through  rates. 
This  would  be  possible  in  an  integrated  trans- 
port system,  or  at  least  a  coordinated  one.  It 
would  also  very  likely  involve  a  greatly  in- 
creased use  of  special  equipment  in  order  to 
handle  freight  more  efficiently.  Under  this 
system  a  shipper  might  have  his  commodities 
carried  by  three  or  even  four  different  carriers, 
but  he  would  be  given  just  one  bill  of  lading 
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and  would  be  quoted  one  through  rate.  Each 
carrier  would  be  carrying  the  commodity  For 
the  pan  of  the  haul  for  which  he  was  best 
suited. 

There  are  some  examples  of  this  at  the 
present  time.  The  striking  increase  in  "piggy 
back"  practice  illustrates  the  fact  that  shippers 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  flexibility  of  trucks 
and  their  ability  to  pick  up  and  deliver  door- 
to-door,  plus  the  greater  economy  over  the 
long  haul  by  rail.  An  added  advantage  of  this 
practice  is  the  reduction  of  loss  and  damage 
suffered  to  the  commodity  while  it  is  enroute, 
since  it  remains  in  the  original  container  for 
the  whole  trip.  Illustrating  the  increasing 
popularity  of  this  system  is  the  fact  that  from 
January  to  June  1959  there  was  a  61  per  cent 
increase  in  "piggy-back"  carloading  over  the 
same  period  in  1958.  Another  example  of 
this  type  of  containerization  is  one  in  which 
truck-trailer  bodies  are  carried  by  rail  and  by 
water.  There  is  a  regular  service  known  as  Sea 
Train  operating  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  for  example,  in  addition  to  certain 
other  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 


Obviously,  under  this  type  of  rate  structure 
the  transportation  companies  would  find  it 
desirable  to  actually  own  more  than  one 
(airier,  such  as  railroads  owning  a  truck  firm. 
At  present,  this  is  prevented  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  which  prohibits  one  trans- 
portation company  from  acquiring  control 
over  another. 

A  joint  and  through  rate  structure,  which 
involves  a  great  deal  of  coordination  and  the 
use  of  special  equipment,  would  result  in  the 
greatest  savings  where  volume  is  great  and  the 
facilities  for  freight  handling  are  excellent. 
This  means  that  places  like  Chicago  will  be 
able  to  profit  most  from  savings  accruing  from 
this  rate  structure. 

There  is  an  apparent  awareness  on  the  part 
of  all  carriers  that  intense  competition  will 
be  necessary  in  the  period  ahead  in  order  to 
gain  or  even  retain  traffic.  Most  carriers  are 
being  aggressive  in  improving  service  and 
lowering  costs.  Receiving  particularly  strong 
emphasis  is  freight  containerization,  but  all 
aspects  of  service  are  being  appraised  and  re- 
appraised by  carriers  in  all  media. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Statistical  Techniques 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  answer 
specific  questions  within  a  limited  time.  It 
was,  therefore,  neither  desirable  nor  possible 
to  experiment  with  any  new  or  unusual  sta- 
tistical techniques.  In  this,  as  in  any  study, 
however,  there  are  limitations  and  qualifi- 
cations imposed  upon  the  techniques  used.  It 
is  to  make  clear  our  application  and  modi- 
fication of  certain  standard  statistical  devices 
that  this  Appendix  is  included. 

I.  1965  Employment  Predictions 

Detailed  conclusions  reached  in  this  report 
concerning  the  impact  of  improving  water 
transportation  reflect  our  conviction  that  only 
a  slight  modification  of  the  already  growing 
and  changing  economic  structure  of  the  Chi- 
cago Standard  Metropolitan  Area  can  occur. 
Our  conclusions  were  dependent  in  large 
measure,  therefore,  upon  prior  estimation  of 
normal  changes  in  the  economy  of  the  Area 
logically  to  be  expected  by  1965.  To  estimate 
those  changes  it  was  necessary  to  use  the 
methodology  of  economic  forecasting.  Tech- 
niques available  for  such  forecasts  range  from 
purely  subjective  estimates  to  very  elaborate 
techniques  which  require  so  much  time  for 
computation  that  the  forecasts  themselves 
may  be  overtaken  by  the  actual  events.  We 
rejected  the  former  as  improper,  and  the  later 
as  impossible  within  the  time  limit  granted  us. 

As  a  middle  ground  of  approach— combin- 
ing the  two  necessary  attributes  of  reasonable 
objectivity  and  quick  computation— prelim- 
inary 1965  estimates  were  made  on  the  basis 
of  calculated  projections  of  available  time 
series.  Initially,  a  number  of  different  types  of 
computed  curves  were  fitted  to  the  employ- 
ment data  series,  but  the  more  sophisticated 
trend  curves  either  fitted  no  better  or  offered 
a  poorer  basis  for  projection  than  those  result- 
ing from  linear  least  squares  extensions.  These 


least  squares  projections,  then,  were  used  as 
the  starting  point  for  the  ultimate  1965  em- 
ployment predictions. 

In  order  to  analyze  in  as  much  detail  as 
possible  the  separate  sectors  of  Chicago's 
economy,  and  to  detect  the  sometimes  widely 
divergent  trends  in  individual  manufacturing 
and  non-manufacturing  industries,  no  reli- 
ance was  placed  upon  projections  of  the  total 
labor  force.  Rather,  projections  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  data  pertaining  to  individual 
activity  groups. 

No  single  series  of  data  was  available  which 
adequately  covered  all  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Instead,  a  considerable  number  and  variety 
of  sources  had  to  be  utilized  in  order  to  ac- 
cumulate even  minimal  data.  As  accumulated, 
these  data  were  not  consistent  for  both  the 
manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  sectors 
in  length  of  run  or  in  initial  or  terminal  date. 

Longest  runs  were  available  for  manufac- 
turing industry  groups.  Projections  for  these 
to  1965  were  made  on  data  series  running 
from  1947  to  1957.  The  series  was  started  with 
the  first  post-war  year  available,  1947,  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  data  for  1939— which  were 
available— were  not  consistent  with  the  1947 
and  later  industrial  classifications;  nearly  in- 
soluble problems  of  reconciliation  developed 
when  1939  data  were  fitted  into  the  series. 
Second,  since  no  data  were  available  for  the 
period  between  1939  and  1947,  such  an  ex- 
tended gap  in  the  series  implied  inaccuracies 
in  fitting  trend  lines.  Third,  the  rapid  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  the  American  (and 
Chicago's)  manufacturing  economy  during 
the  war  years  resulted  in  a  major  differential 
in  the  volume  of  employment  between  the 
two  years;  that  differential  adversely  affected 
the  predictive  value  of  the  slope  of  trend  lines 
fitted  to  data  running  back  to  1939.  Fourth, 
it  was  felt  that  only  the  post-war  years  dis- 
played industrial  trends  which  were  likely  to 
be    meaningful    for     1965    estimates;     basic 
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changes  in  many  phases  <>l  Vmerica's  economy 
—rise  of  new  products  and  decline  of  old,  in- 
troduction of  new  techniques,  changes  in  tra- 
ditional levels  <>l  productivity,  and  changes 
in  the  manner  and  level  of  living— meant  thai 
1939  data  were  no  longer  meaningful  in  the 
contemporary  scene.  Therefore,  only  a  post- 
war series  was  employed. 

No  single  source  contained  manufacturing 
employment  statistics  for  the  entire  period  of 
concern.  Instead,  data  for  the  1947-1957  in- 
dustry group  series  for  the  Chicago  Standard 
Metropolitan  Area  were  drawn  from  three 
different  but  essentially  comparable  sources. 
Primary  were  the  detailed  three-and  four-digit 
metropolitan  area  industry  statistics  from  the 
1954  Census  of  Manufactures.  As  perhaps  the 
most  detailed  and  accurate  recent  industrial 
census  available,  this  was  considered  as  a  basic 
"datum  plane"  against  which  all  other  avail- 
able figures  could  be  evaluated  for  complete- 
ness and  likely  comparability.  The  nearly 
equally  useful  1947  Census  of  Manufactures 
was  used  as  the  source  of  data  for  the  initial 
point  of  the  statistical  series.  Unfortunately, 
the  1958  Census  of  Manufactures  was  not  yet 
available  as  a  terminal  check.  Intervening 
years  within  the  1947-1957  series  were  taken, 
when  possible,  from  the  very  excellent  county 
statistics  of  the  County  Business  Patterns.  Less 
complete  in  three-  and  four-digit  reports  than 
the  Census  of  Manufactures,  the  County  Busi- 
ness Patterns  series  nevertheless  provided  ac- 
curate reports  for  several  of  the  years  for  at 
least  two-digit  industry  group  employment 
figures.  For  recent  years— except  1956,  for 
which  a  County  Business  Patterns  was  avail- 
able—we were  forced  to  rely  on  metropolitan 
area  two-digit  estimates  published  in  the 
Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census. 

For  the  non-manufacturing  sector  of  Chi- 
cago's economy,  a  special  problem  emerged: 
to  find  any  kind  of  reasonably  detailed  statis- 
tical series  which  had  been  published  for  a 
long  enough  period  to  provide  the  basis  for 
detecting  a  genuine  trend.  Non-manufactur- 
ing statistics  were  taken  from  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics series  Estimates  of  Employment,  Hours, 
and   Earnings:    Chicago   Metropolitan    Area, 


which  provided  monthly  estimates  for  the 
study  Area  from  1952  to  1958.  Unfortunately, 
this  series  could  not  be  supplemented— as  the 
manufacturing  data  were— by  figures  from 
County  Business  Patterns.  Although  non-man- 
ufacturing  data  are  included  in  County  Busi- 
ness Patterns,  they  were  non-comparable  with 
the  longer  basic  series  by  reason  of  omission 
of  several  major  categories  of  non-manufac- 
turing employment,  including  railroad  and 
governmental  employees  not  covered  by  the 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  program. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  length  of  series  used 
for  non-manufacturing  projections  was  shorter 
than  desirable,  but  it  included  all  the  com- 
parable detailed  data  available,  and  for  most 
activities  a  reasonably  clear  trend  seemed  es- 
tablished. 

Projections  of  the  ten  year  (for  manufac- 
turing) and  six  year  (for  non-manufacturing) 
trends  yielded  1965  employment  level  predic- 
tions. The  predictions  were  not,  however,  un- 
critically accepted.  Rather,  each  was  subjected 
to  a  searching  evaluation  designed  to  assure 
that  each  final  employment  estimate  reflected 
not  only  the  long-term  trend  but  also  what- 
ever modifications  seemed  mandatory  in  the 
light  of  other  knowledge.  The  modifications 
—where  found  to  be  necessary— resulted  from 
one  or  several  of  the  following  lines  of  ana- 
lytical reasoning. 

1.  Trend  lines  were  calculated  for  each 
activity  group  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  The  national  experience,  particu- 
larly for  recent  years,  and  the  national  trend 
were  compared  to  the  experience  and  trend 
of  Chicago.  Where  the  experience  had  been 
strikingly  different  or  the  projections  were 
at  sharp  variance,  the  Chicago  estimate  was 
re-examined  to  test  the  possibility  that  Chi- 
cago's future  development  might  more 
nearly  resemble  the  national  trend. 

2.  We  were  advised  by  several  econo- 
mists who  have  made  long  and  detailed 
studies  of  the  Chicago  Area  that  the  metro- 
politan area  could  at  best  expect  in  1965 
to  have  about  its  present  share  of  United 
States  employment  in  the  different  activity 
groups.  Therefore,  Chicago's  average  1954- 
1956  share  of  United  States  employment  in 
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each  group  was  calculated,  and  this  was 
compared  with  the  percentage  Chicago 
would  have  in  1965  if  the  trend  projections 
for  both  Chicago  and  the  United  States 
were  to  prevail.  This  estimate  of  Chicago's 
future  activity  seemed  to  us  too  pessimistic 
for  at  least  some  of  the  activity  groups; 
this  viewpoint  was,  therefore,  considered  as 
suggestive  rather  than  determinative  in  es- 
timate modification. 

3.  The  experiences  of  recent  years  in  em- 
ployment volume  were  considered  signifi- 
cant if  they  varied  substantially  from  the 
long-run  trend  lines  and  if  the  variations 
were  known  to  have  been  due  to  factors 
likely  to  persist. 

4.  Recent  investments  in  the  different  in- 
dustrial groups  and  types  were  reviewed  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  resulting  new 
capacity  on  the  growth  trends  of  those  in- 
dustries. 

5.  Announced  plans  for  future  new  in- 
vestment, expansion,  and  plant  closings 
were  carefully  reviewed  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  such  proposals  on  the  1965  manu- 
facturing employment  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area. 

6.  In  the  light  of  recent  experience,  a 
fairly  high  rate  of  gain  in  productivity  was 
assumed. 

7.  We  consulted  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible who  were  well  informed  about  par- 
ticular industries  to  get  their  forecasts  as  to 
the  probable  future  of  those  industries  in 
the  Chicago  Area. 

8.  We  studied  the  probable  impact  on 
Chicago  employment  of  general  predictions 
about  the  level  of  economic  activity  in  the 
years  to  1965. 

After  all  these  influences  and  sources  of  in- 
formation were  studied,  we  accepted  or  modi- 
fied the  employment  projections  resulting 
from  the  initial  trend  analysis.  In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  modification  was  to  in- 
crease the  trend-projected  figure.  In  each  such 
case  this  was  justified  by  information  avail- 
able to  us;  more  generally,  it  also  reflected 
Chicago's  dynamic  industrial  history  and  re- 


cent spectacular  investment  record.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  final  estimates  are  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  this  re- 
port and  should  be  attributed  neither  to  those 
who  provided  information  nor  to  the  sponsor- 
ing agencies. 

II.  "Population  Served"  Technique 

Very  large  concentrations  of  population 
such  as  the  Chicago  Standard  Metropolitan 
Area  are  both  consumers  and  suppliers  of 
goods.  For  many  items,  of  course,  both  supply 
and  consumption  take  place  within  the  area 
itself.  For  other  items,  the  area  may  draw  on 
production  from  outside  its  boundaries  or, 
more  important  for  its  economic  prosperity, 
it  may  serve  people  beyond  its  own  boun- 
daries. A  calculation  of  the  population  served 
by  each  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area  is  an  attempt 
to  identify  those  industries  which  are  so  well 
developed  as  to  serve  a  wider  than  local  mar- 
ket, and  to  recognize  those  so  little  developed 
as  not  to  meet  the  Area's  own  needs.  The 
technique  used  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  number  of  workers  engaged  in 
each  of  the  two-  and  three-digit  industry 
classifications  in  the  United  States  was  de- 
termined from  the  1956  County  Business 
Patterns.  (All  data,  including  population, 
refer  to  1956.)  By  dividing  the  population 
of  the  United  States  by  the  number  en- 
gaged in  each  industry,  it  was  possible  to 
calculate  the  number  of  inhabitants  served 
by  each  employee  in  each  of  the  industry 
groups  and  types.  The  figures  derived  from 
this  calculation  were  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  evaluation  in  the  Chicago  Area. 

2.  For  each  of  the  two-  and  three-digit 
industry  groups,  the  number  of  manufac- 
turing employees  in  the  Chicago  Standard 
Metropolitan  Area  was  multiplied  by  the 
corresponding  "population -per-employee" 
figure,  calculated  in  the  first  step,  in  order 
to  determine  the  total  population  which 
was  served  by  each  industry  of  the  Area. 
In  those  instances  where  the  population 
served  by  the  workers  in  a  particular  in- 
dustry group  was  roughly  equal  to  the  pop- 
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illation  living  within  the  Chicago  Area, 
the  industry  was  assumed  to  be  adequately 
supplying  an  essentially  local  market,  and 
no  farther  attention  was  given  it  in  this 
particular  analysis. 

3.  In  some  cases  it  was  found  that  the 
employees  in  a  particular  industry  in  the 
Chicago  Area  were  serving  a  population  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  Area  itself.  This 
was  taken  as  an  indication  of  specialization 
in  this  industrial  activity  within  the  Area, 
and  these  industry  groups  were  examined 
with  a  view  toward  the  possibility  of  a 
further  increase  in  the  specialization  which 
had  grown  out  of  Chicago's  particular  ad- 
vantages. 

4.  In  some  cases  an  industry  group  was 
found  to  be  underdeveloped— that  is,  the 
number  of  employees  in  that  industry  were 
not  sufficient  to  serve  the  population  of  the 
Chicago  Area.  The  degree  of  underdevel- 
opment may  be  determined  by  subtracting 
the  population  now  served  by  the  industry 
from  the  total  population  of  the  Area.  This 
unserved  population  may  constitute  an  "ex- 
pansion potential"  for  that  particular  in- 
dustry: that  is,  an  Area  population  that  is 
now  served  by  outside  industry  but  which 
could  provide  a  local  market  for  additional 
industry  of  this  type  within  the  Area  itself. 

Although  the  data  used  for  this  study  re 
ferred   to    1956,   they  remain   valid   in   their 
essentials  for  the  present  time.  It  is  unlikely, 


over  a  short  span  of  time,  that  there  will  be  a 
sufficient  change  in  productivity  to  affect 
greatly  the  calculations  of  "population 
served."  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  more 
desirable  to  use  1957  data,  since  many  of  our 
other  materials  were  of  that  date.  However, 
the  latest  information  available  in  sufficient 
detail  for  the  "population  served"  calculation 
date  from  1956,  and  the  divergence  in  that 
single  year  is  not  so  great  as  to  vitiate  the 
conclusions. 

It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  not 
all  of  the  underdeveloped  industries  identi- 
fied by  these  calculations  have  a  real  expan- 
sion potential  within  the  Chicago  Area.  Such 
a  statistical  calculation  cannot  reveal  which 
industries  are  underdeveloped  because  of  real 
disadvantages  to  their  operation  in  the  Chi- 
cago Area;  nor  can  it  identify  those  which, 
although  still  underdeveloped,  are  rapidly 
growing  in  the  Area.  It  must  be  further  recog- 
nized that  because  of  the  diversity  of  require- 
ments for  profitable  operation  of  particular 
types  of  industry,  not  all  those  calculated  to 
have  an  expansion  potential  will  realize 
growth'  as  a  result  of  the  improved  water 
transportation  available. 

A  separate  calculation  was  made  from  the 
1954  Census  of  Manufactures  for  the  entire 
Chicago  Supporting  Area  of  Freight  Rate  and 
Shipping  Advantage  (Fig.  8) .  The  results  are 
presented  in  summary  in  Columns  7  and  8  of 
Table  V,  and  will  appear  in  full  in  Volume 
II  of  this  report. 
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